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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Coronation of the Czar was completed at 11 o’clock 

on Tuesday amidst a magnificent ecclesiastical cere- 
monial, the new Monarch, according to precedent, first 
crowning himself and then his consort, who, it will be 
remembered, is Princess Alix of Hesse, granddaughter of 
our Queen. The pictorial accounts forwarded over the wires 
to the London papers blaze with jewels and uniforms and 
ladies’ dresses, the display of diamonds in particular being 
described as surpassing all precedent, but the central scene 
of the ceremonial shows the figure of the young Czar after 
the actual Coronation, and just before he had been touched 
with the holy chrism, standing upright and alone in the 
Cathedral while the entire congregation knelt, as did also 
the vast crowds outside, and indeed all Russia, which, 
warned of the moment by the electric telegraph and the 
sound of cannon, was to the furthest limits of the Empire 
swarming into the churches. No effort was spared to make 
the ceremonial as religious as possible, and one striking 
incident in it—the admission of the Ozar as a consecrated 
person into the “sanctuary,” or Holy of Holies behind 
the altar, which is closed to laymen—is said to have made 
a deep impression upon his Majesty himself. The crowd 
of ecclesiastics was great, sixty of the highest dignity 
being present, besides a multitude of foreign Patriarchs and 
Bishops, among whom, it will be noted, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough was assigned the highest place, he taking precedence 
even of the Papal Nuncio. One would like, as one reads the 
stately descriptions of stately pomps, to exchange them for 
the briefest report, if it were but truthful, of the Czar’s own 
thoughts, but that gate is closed by a will higher than that of 
Europe. All we know is contained in the two adjectives, the 
Czar was impressed but calm. 











The first act of the Sovereign, now crowned, has been to 
announce publicly his preference for M. de Witte, the giant 
Minister of Finance, who has put the Russian Treasury 
straight, who has determined, it is believed, to introduce a 
gold standard, an immense operation, the effects of which will 
be felt by every class in the Empire, and who arranged that 
singular coup, the guarantee for the Chinese loan. He has 
not been created Chancellor, but has been made “Secretary 
of State”—that is, we presume, first among the Emperor’s 
Ministers—in a highly landatory decree. He is of German or 
Dutch descent, and he must be a strong man, whose favour 
with the Emperor may profoundly affect the policy of the 
next few years. Still, it must not be forgotten that the 
power of deciding on advice rests with the Emperor alone, 
and that his is as yet to Europe an unknown mind. He 
must have sanctioned, but the Treasury probably suggested, 
the remissions of penal sentences and of arrears of taxes with 
which the Czar endeavours to diffuse satisfaction at his Corona- 


ordinate oppression or official corruption. 


News which may hereafter prove of importance has been 
received this week from Crete. The Christian inhabitants of 
the island, who are about two hundred and seventy thousand 
in number, have been quarrelling with the Mussalman 
inhabitants, who are seventy thousand, and are besieging 
the garrison of Vamos. It was reported on Sunday in 
Canea, the capital, that Vamos had capitulated, and some 
soldiery from Barca, excited to madness, attacked the per- 
fectly quiet townspeople. The Turkish soldiery speedily 
joined them, and put to death twenty-five or thirty Christians 
without the smallest provocation, besides others in the neigh- 
bouring villages. The panic-struck Christians, aware of the 
Sultan’s disposition, and expecting a massacre like the 
Armenian, thronged the churches and the Consulates, and 
messages were sent to all parts of Europe demanding aid. 
A British warship accordingly arrived from Malta, a 
French ironclad from Samos, a Rassian cruiser from 
the Pireus, an Italian steamer from Messina, and even 
an Austrian from Fiume, while the entire Greek fleet 
was held in readiness to depart. The Turks, alarmed, 
ceased slaughtering in Canea, the dead were buried under 
the guns of the British vessels, and up to Friday after- 
noon order was reported as restored. The Christians, how- 
ever, do not consider themselves safe, and energetic advice 
will, it is believed, be pressed on the Sultan to despatch a 
Governor who will restore discipline in the garrison. It is 
not likely, after the desertion of the Armenians, that the 
advice will be taken, and if the massacres recommence the 
Greeks of Athens will be unable to refrain from assisting 
their fellow-countrymen, and Europe will be compelled either 
to permit Canea to be occupied or to fire on Greek ships in 
order to permit Tarks to slaughter innocent Christians with 
impunity. That is a dilemma which, with Russia and France 
friendly to massacre, may easily result in war. 


urther engagements are reported from outside Bulawayo, 
invariably ending in the victory of the British, whose plan is 
to drive in the enemy apon their position in the Matoppo 
hills. The colamn with Mr. Rhodes advancing from Gwelo 
has not yet reached the capital, but communication with it is 
open, and a speech from Mr. Rhodes, delivered at Pongo, 
has been telegraphed, in which he congratulates Afrikanders 
and British upon their victory, and promises land to all who 
desire to possess it. The Matabeles fight fairly well, but they 
appear wholly unable to resist cavalry, who on their side 
keep on charging as if their enemies were a mere mob who, 
if ridden down, must disperse. The energy of the British 
mounted infantry and settlers is beyond all praise, but 
it is impossible to resist a sensation of pity for the savages, 
murderers though they are, or the thought that reading of 
such “ battles ” one understands how Cortez and his Spaniards 
defeated ten times their number of Mexicans. The Matabeles 
are to be driven out of their hill positions, and then the great 
routes will be studded with small forts, connected by telegraph- 
wires, and all settlers expected to turn out on the first sum- 
mons, receiving freehold farms in payment. That is the way 
the Normans held England against the Saxons, and the 
English held New York against the Indians, and, granted 
invaders who mean fighting, it rarely fails. It succeeded even 
in New Zealand, where the Maories understood stockade- 
building, and fought with a desperation which the Matabeles 
have not yet displayed. 
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visited on Wednesday evening with a terrible cyclone, 
which sunk many vessels in the Mississippi, overthrew 
most of the tall buildings, rooted up great trees, and so 
destroyed the gas and telegraph-posts that communication 
was cut off, and the citizens left in darkness. The falling 
buildings crushed hundreds, eight or nine fires broke out in 
different places, and many bodies show signs of death from 
electric shocks. It was necessary, in fact, for the Mayor to 
order all transmission of electricity to cease. The convicts 
in the gaol could not escape, but the lunatics in the asylum did, 
and added greatly to the general panic and horror. The number 
of the dead and wounded is not yet known, but it is believed to 
exceed a thousand, while the pecuniary loss exceeds three 
millions sterling. The people are showing the usual American 
energy, rebuilding has already commenced, the great temporary 
hall for the Republican Convention, which was destroyed by the 
storm, is to be rebuilt in ten days, and the citizens are hardly 
willing to accept the national aid which Congress at once 
offered to supply. The wind is said to have travelled at 
eighty miles an hour, not an unprecedented speed, but there 
would appear to have been high electrical disturbance besides, 
marked by an extraordinary continuous noise which drowned 
all other sounds. 


Professor A. V. Dicey sent to Monday’s Times a letter 
headed “A Warning,” and directed against the policy of 
closuring the Education Bill in compartments (in the way 
in which the Irish Home-rule Bill of 1893 was closured), 
which is of course a most objectionable practice, to which we 
earnestly hope that it may be quite unnecessary to have 
recourse, as it really makes a sheer mockery of Parliamentary 
deliberation, the result of that method being that great 
portions of a measure are never deliberated on at all, and 
are passed without discussion. To apply such a method toa 
great constitutional revolution like the Irish Home-rule Bill 
is not only objectionable, but an outrage on popular govern- 
ment, since it might well result in taking a fatal step forward 
which could never be retracted. We hope and believe that 
the Government will not force the Education Bill through 
in that fashion; but an Education Bill which might be 
amended or repealed in the next Parliament, and a great 
constitutional revolution which could not, without still 
greater mischief, be so amended or repealed, stand on very 
different ground. As we have explained elsewhere, greatly 
as we should dislike and disapprove of such a course, 
even in relation to an ordinary Bill, we are disposed to think 
it would be less fatal than to allow the strongest Govern- 
ment of modern times to be checkmated by a knot of 
obstructives whose only object is to paralyse their opponents. 
Asa matter of fact, what we urgently want is some method 
of greatly abbreviating the work of legislating, by casting 
more responsibility on the Cabinet and diminishing materially 
the elaborateness of the Parliamentary machinery originally 
devised for Parliaments of very different composition, as well 
as for a very different condition of the Parliamentary mind. 


Mr. Balfour has written a letter to a correspondent to show 
that he never said that the Education Bill was intended to 
destroy School Boards and School Board schools. On the 
contrary, it was intended to preserve them so long as they 
do their work well. Indeed, what he did say was that the 
Bill proposed to set in working order a machinery by which 
School Boards might, and as he hoped, eventually would, be 
superseded by bodies under the direct management of the 
county or town municipalities,—a saying altogether different, 
and suggesting no attack on School Boards, but only a means 
of substituting a more natural and satisfactory mode of con- 
necting them with a general system of municipal organisation 
instead of leaving them in a position financially insulated from 
all the other agencies of popular government, and not even 
provided for with any regard to the other expenditure of 
the community. It would be as sensible to say that that is 
an attack on Board-schools, as it would be to declare that 
because a man who had pledged himself to give a specific 
sum towards the education of his children, hoped eventually 
to let that education be properly provided for m due pro- 
portion to his general income, he intended to starve their 
education that he might spend more in other ways. 


Mr. Courtney is certainly one of the most uncomfortable of 
candid friends. He writes to yesterday’s Times to suggest 








that the Government should withdraw their Education Bill 
for this year, and in place of it propose to Parliament to, 
sanction temporary aid to the voluntary schools, deferring 
for another year any kind of legislation, thereby gaining time 
to reconsider materially their plan of decentralisation. We 
may be sure that this advice will not be accepted, but of 
course it will be used, and used with effect, to damage the 
Education Bill in the opinion of the House of Commons. Mr, 
Courtney is evidently at heart very anxious to sustain the 
undenominational schools, and, so far as possible without in. 
justice, to throw cold water on the voluntary schools, though 
he admits the necessity of giving them aid. If the Govern. 
ment took his advice they would not, we think, survive it very 
long. But perhaps that would not quite break Mr. Courtney’s 
political heart. 


Sir William Harcourt wrote on Saturday a letter to g 
correspondent on the all-night sitting, which was published in 
Wednesday’s Times. He defended the violent resistance to. 
the Agricultural Rating Bill which took place on the night of 
Thursday week and the morning of Friday week without any 
reserve, not even censuring the conduct of those whose refusal 
to obey the direct orders of the Speaker brought on them the 
sentence of suspension from the service of the House, and assert- 
ing that the Government had made up their mind “to force 
through their Bills with or without discussion,”—a statement: 
without justification. He declared that the rating clauses, 
which Mr. Balfour treated as mere “ machinery,” were of more 
importance than the first clause itself, and that the limitation 
of the Bill to five years did not practically diminish their 
importance, since it was “plain” that if these principles are 
adopted, it will be impossible to repair the mischief. Whena. 
grant of this sort is once made, it is not “ practicable to revoke 
it.” Why not? A general revision of the law of rating would 
became essential when the present measure expires, and in a 
general revision of the law of rating, many grants must be 
revoked. The whole of Sir William Harcourt’s letter was a 
series of assumptions of the sic volo sic jubeo kind, made for 
the express purpose of blackening the character of the 
Government. 


All accounts from the United States agree in the statement 
that the Presidential election this year will be a most un- 
certain one. There is no probable candidate who excites 
personal enthusiasm, and the two great parties are both 
split by a transverse fissure. The Republicans, if they voted 
together, could secure a heavy majority, but they will not 
vote together. Jingoism is dead, there is no race question in 
front, and the tariff question can be compromised, but the 
“ gold bugs” and “ silverites” are as opposed to each other as 
men of hostile creeds. The contest will be fought as a currency 
contest, and there is not a State or a partyin which the old issues 
are not partially obscured. The advocates of a gold standard 
think they have a majority, but acknowledge that among the 
masses of Western men, with whom the election really lies, 
they will not feel certain of the result until the ballots have 
been counted. There is widespread distress in the West, and 
the belief of millions is that it is due to the demonetisation of 
silver and the persistent “sucking” of their resources by 
capitalists who are all advocates of a gold standard. Much 
of the irritation felt against this country arises from a belief 
that she owes her fortune to her steady support of a gold 
standard which, in the opinion of the silver men, robs every 
debtor for the benefit of his creditor. He ought to be able to 
pay, they say, in dollars, and if dollars are cheap so much the 
better. 


The reports that the ceremonials of the Jubilee year will be 
repeated next year, when Queen Victoria will have reigned 
for sixty years, are semi-officially denied. The Queen’s health, 
say her doctors, might be injured by the fatigue and the ex- 
citement. That is, of course, to be avoided, but the occasion 
will be a most unusual one, and we do not quite see why 2 
People’s Demonstration should not be organised in which the 
Queen’s only part shouhi be to receive a single deputation 
representing every variety of her subjects all over the world. 


The Miners’ Gongress, held this year at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
was remarkable for the total absence of the hostility usually 
shown to the English delegates, who have hitherto annoyed 
their colleagues: by insisting. on sticking to business and 
leaving abstract discussions‘alone. Indeed the Continental 
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qniners declared that the English had taught them how to 
discuss, and that the success of the present Congress was due 
to their practical . ability. The only resolutions passed of 
interest to the general public were in favour of the eight- 
hours limit of work, of suppressing all female labour in 
mines, of limiting output until the price of coal allowed of 
high wages, and of the universal “nationalisation” of all 
mines on the same plan as the German railways. This last 
‘vote was carried by a vote representing 737,000 miners to 
126,000, but the German miners abstained. They thought 
the State too little democratic to be trusted. The next Con- 
gress is to be held in London. 





The Times published on Thursday a singularly interesting 
account, forwarded by its cotrespondent at Constantinople, 
of Ahmed Izzet Bey, the favourite adviser of the Sultan. He 
-was a lawyer, and has been a Judge, and since his introduc- 
tion to the Palace has gained influence partly by intelligence, 
partly by working upon the Sultan’s singularly apprehensive 
and melancholy disposition. Recently he has ceased report- 
ing plots and menaces, and has confined himself to advice 
that his master should take better care of his health, and in 
particular should avoid fatiguing his mind by State cares 
and conversations on State affairs with disagreeable people. 
Kings, like very rich people, are always slightly valetu- 
dinarian, the Sultan is not strong, and he has accepted this 
advice with a readiness which makes Akmed Izzet the 
virtual master in Turkey. He issues the Palace orders, 
which are much more important than the orders of the 
Porte. He is a man of ability, it is his interest that Turkish 
policy should succeed, and he is free from the “ morbidity ” 
which charaeterises the Sultan. He is, however, a man of 
limited knowledge, and he has certainly not restrained his 
master, even if he has not instigated his master, in his career 
of massacre. Intelligence is not much guarantee against 
cruelty anywhere, and in the Hast it is none at all. 


It must not be forgotten in discussing the various pro- 
posals for an Income-tax in France that some new source of 
revenue must absolutely be discovered if deficits are not to 
‘be perpetual. Large reductions in expenditure cannot be 
made while the present system lasts, and even M. Méline 
seems to hesitate in introducing new measures of protection. 
‘The Government is now, therefore, it is stated, thinking of 
introducing a tax of 44 per cent. upon all paper securities, 
that is, in fact, an Income-tax of 103d. in the pound upon all 
income which can be reached without asking for returns. It 
seems certain that the proposal is officially put forward, but 
we have difficulty in believing that it will be accepted. It 
will injure credit as a general Income-tax would not do, it 
makes no distinction between rich and poor, and it will seem 
to the small holders of stocks a partial repudiation. Still, it 
must not be forgotten that it succeeded in Italy, and that 
Jarge classes will enjoy taxing this kind of property. 


The twenty-eighth annual congress of the Co-operative 
Union has been in session during the week at Woolwich. On 
Monday Lord Winchilsea gave the inaugural address. 
During the last thirty years the Co-operators’ capital has 
gone up from £1,000,000 to £15,000,000, the trade done has 
developed from £3,000,000 to £50,000,000, and the number 
of members from 150,000 to over 1,000,000. In 1865 the profits 
were £270,000. “They have now reached the astonishing 
total of £5,000,000.” Agriculture was, however, untouched by 
co-operation. But agriculture needed organisation more 
than any other trade. It was the absence of organisation 
which made it impossible to compete with the foreigner. The 
making of butter, for instance, under modern conditions of 
trade, could not be catried on by individuals, but only on the 
principles of combination. Modern trade required an 
immense quantity of one thing of uniform quality and 
appearance to be regularly delivered all the year round, 
and it was impossible in this country, under the conditions 
in which butter was produced, to secure that end. The 
consequence was that, whereas at present Danish, Norman, 
and Australian butter was well known in the English 
market, there was no such brand as English butter. What 
he should like to do was to found a great co-operative 
society for the growth, collection, and distribution of 
British produce. He should ask producers and consumers 
equally to take shares in it, allow capital to have its fair 








reward, say 4 to 5 per cent., and should divide the re- 
mainder of the profits between producers in proportion to 
their production and consumers in proportion to their con- 
sumption, giving a certain proportion to the employés of the 
association. This is an excellent scheme if it can only be 
made practical, and we wish Lord Winchilsea success. 


During the discussion which followed, one of the delegates, 
Mr. Neil, complained that the landlords asked too high rents, 
and ought to reduce them. Lord Winchilsea replied that on 
his estate he was getting no rent at all, and not even interest 
on the money he had invested in improvements. If Mr. Neil 
wanted to get land at less rent he might point out that there 
were within thirty miles of St. Pau.’s Cathedral twenty 
thousand acres of land which could be had for nothing. 
This, he ventured to say, was something which could be said 
of no other capital in Europe. We wish one of the larger co- 
operative societies would buy an Essex farm at £10 an acre 
and produce some of the things they now buy from abroad. 
We say “ buy ” because we believe they would find it cheaper 
to do so, and because, also, they would get the full benefit of 
their improvements, 


Mr. Redmond has written a very statesmanlike letter, pub- 
lished in last Saturday’s Times, explaining his position in 
regard to the Government’s legislative programme. Mr. 
Dillon, he says, is deliberately wrecking the Irish Land Bill. 
The Government, who have an enormous majority and are 
quite independent of Irish votes, have decided that the 
Education Bill and the Agricultural Rating Bill must have 
precedence of the Irish Land Bill. “ We have no power to 
alter their determination, which means that unless two Eng- 
lish measures are disposed of in reasonable time the Land 
Bill will go by the board.” All the Irish Nationalist Members 
are in favour of the Education Bill. The Rates Bill does 
not concern them. In these circumstances their duty ought 
to be to facilitate and not obstruct the passage of these 
measures. The Parnellites have acted on this principle, but 
Mr. Dillon and his friends have done the exact reverse. 
“They have voted against every motion to give time to the 
Government; they have voted against every motion of 
Closure; they have acted in favour of every attempt by the 
Opposition to obstruct and delay public business; and finally 
Mr. Dillon has identified himself with the small knot of 
Radical cranks in their efforts last night to kill the Irish 
Land Bill by extending indefinitely insane discussion of 
paltry points in the Rates Bill. I am not able to explain this 
idiotic proceeding. All I desire to do is to call attention to 
it.’ The letter ends by suggesting that Mr. Dillon is 
apparently trying to rehabilitate himself in the opinion of 
the Nonconformists, “to placate whom Mr. Parnell was 
destroyed.” “If the Irish Land Bill is wrecked, the sole guilt 
will be at the door of Mr. Dillon.” There is no denying 
the cogency and truth of this letter, and we hope it may 
not be without effect, as we are as anxious as Mr. Red- 
mond to see Mr. Gerald Balfour’s very able and moderate Bill 
passed into law this Session. We confess, however, that the 
omens are anything but favourable. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s advocacy of old-age pensions has been 
much abused, but even his most prejudiced detractors must 
agree that it has had one excellent effect. It has forced the 
great benefit societies to turn their attention to the matter, 
and has made them try and induce their members to arrange 
for old-age benefits. The effect of the movement in favour 
of old-age pensions has been very apparent at the meetings 
and conferences of the Oddfellows, Shepherds, and Druids. 
The President of the Oddfellows at Bristol urged the need 
for a special old-age fund, and the Grand Shepherd at the 
conferenee of Shepherds at Newcastle-on-Tyne dealt with the 
subject in detail. He pointed out that so long as members 
got what is really an old-age pension in the form of con- 
tinuous sick-pay they will not subscribe for pensions. Bat 
these spurious old-age pensions, which are not paid for by 
the members, are a source of danger to the society. Mr. 
George Abbott, of Sheffield, in the discussion that followed, 
urged that the true policy is to make an old-age pension a 
compulsory benefit. That is the true policy for the societies 
to follow. 
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“TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE QUEEN. 


ge is something in the position of Queen Victoria, 

as she approaches the confines of late old age, which 
deeply moves the European imagination. In all history 
there has been no such reign, so long, so little marked 
by collisions between Sovereign and subjects, so little 
broken by public calamity or failure of any description. 
George III. when he died had reigned a few months longer, 
but George IIL. though at intervals personally popular, 
was at war with the majority of his subjects during the 
greater part of his reign, the advisers he chose for himself, 
from Bute to Addington, were usually inferior men, and 
he lost by sheer mismanagement the greatest possession 
of the British Crown. The Queen throughout her reign 
has lost nothing which was hers when she ascended the 
throne except the seven Greek islands, which her people 
never valued and, in part no doubt from ignorance, do 
not miss. Her advisers surrendered the Transvaal after 
shedding much blood for its protection—Isandlana was 
fought and lost in protecting the Boers rather than our- 
selves—and that surrender has turned out disastrous; but 
the Transvaal was no part of the Queen’s hereditary 
dominion, and the loss, as Englishmen have reaped the 
profit of the gold-mines, is trifling when compared with 
the total acquisitions of the reign. New Zealand in the 
South Pacific, kingdom after kingdom in Asia, provinces 
in Africa whose vastness Englishmen even now do not 
realise, have been added to the Empire, until the Queen, 
though she calls herself only Empress of India, is 
practically also Empress of Ava and of the Nile. It is, 
however, when we employ the terminology used by 
the diplomatists at the Congress of Vienna that we realise 
the full degree in which Providence has raised her 
Majesty’s position, for under her gentle and tolerant 
rule population has increased even faster than the 
area acquired by conquest or settlement, and she 
probably reigns to-day over a hundred and twenty 
million more “souls” than obeyed her when, as a 
girl of eighteen, she first ascended the throne, the total 
number of her subjects now amounting to four hundred 
millions, or nearly one clear fourth of mankind. The 
revenue drawn from this vast multitude is more than 
twice the sum of which her Majesty’s advisers all over 
the world disposed in 1837, yet so lightly does taxation 
press that there is no division of the Empire which is 
not far richer, while at home the increase of wealth has 
been so vast that the demand of the Royal tax-gatherers 
may be said to be comparatively unfelt. We say nothing 
of the increase of trade, for we cannot admit that external 
commerce is the best barometer of a nation’s greatness, 
or that America, France, or Russia are so far below 
England in importance as the returns from their Custom- 
houses would seem to indicate. We would rather point to 
that increase of loyalty which, but that the length of 
the Queen’s reign has nearly killed out the generation 
which knew her predecessors, would seem to all men the 
most striking of the political changes that have marked 
the Victorian Era. The Queen has been called upon to sup- 
press one insurrection so widespread and terrible that it 
threatened for a moment to terminate her power in Asia, 
but it was never from the first a successful insurrection ; 
so little was it universal that during its course her Majesty 
never controlled less than one hundred thousand soldiers, 
all volunteers from among the peoples in rebellion; and 
since its suppression the feeling of loyalty to the Crown has 
widened and deepened throughout the Empire, in the white 
provinces as well as the brown and black, until it is diffi- 
cult to write of it without using words which seem to 
savour either of vaingloriousness or adulation. We may, 
however, without being guilty of either, declare, what the 
most Radical among us would admit, that the throne, as 
one of the institutions of the country, was never so safe, 
and that much of its new popularity, if in part due to an 
access of Imperialist feeling, is also due in part to the 
deep personal respect which the lady who now occupies it 
has inspired. We hope the Bishop of Peterborough did 
not say in St. Petersburg on Monday, as Sir Edwin Arnold 
declares he did say, that the Queen’s face has become 
“almost divine” to her subjects, for that is language 
which would misbecome either ecclesiastic or layman; but 








it is true that the Queen has slowly accreted to her own, 
personality an affection indistinguishable from reverence 

and that evidences of this feeling come up at intervals. 
from the most distant corners of the world. There is no 
country within which her face is on the coin where the 
news of a real personal misfortune to the Queen, a severe- 
carriage accident, for example, would not be received with 
a quiver of pain, or where the man who had attempted to 
assassinate her would not be overwhelmed by the curses 
of the entire population. There is no corner of earth 
within her dominion, or one in which the English language. 
is spoken, where the Queen would not be as safe as within. 
the walls of Windsor. 

How much of all this can be fairly carried to the credit 
of the Queen? No one will be able fully to answer that 
question until some fifty years hence the secret memoirs of: 
this reign have begun to saa thick and fast upon the 
minds, possibly the slightly bewildered minds, of intending 
historians. It is one proof among many that the Queen 
has been a good Queen that to this day, when she has 
reigned so nearly sixty years, her Majesty’s personal 
seclusion has been maintained, and she is still to the mass 
of her subjects, indeed probably to all except three or four 
close relatives and friends, something of a veiled figure. 
The veil which shrouds our Monarchy would not be 
respected for a week if the monarch were bad either 
personally or politically. Some few facts, however, may 
be taken as certain, and are indeed matters of common 
knowledge. The Queen, at first through her husband, 
afterwards in her own strength, has for the last fifty years 
exercised a great influence upon affairs, especially upon 
foreign politics, has accelerated or impeded the choice of 
Ministers, has been the close confidant of every Premier, 
and has on every adequate occasion exerted the full in- 
fluence which must belong, be the Constitution what it 
may, to the person who, being armed with the im- 
prescriptable and self-derived charm of the throne, has 
the right to compel all Ministers and servants to explain 
their plans. When you must explain to your wife, your 
wife has influence, and the Queen throughout her reign 
has been at least wife to the Ministry of the day. Yet in 
all that time no one can point to an occasion on which 
the Queen and her Ministry have been in collision, or in 
which she has done any act over which wise Ministers 
grieved, or in which she has in the slightest degree, we 
will not say forfeited but diminished, the confidence 
of her people. Rumour, probably false in detail, 
has attributed to the Queen many preferences for one 
Premier over another, and it is incredible that she has 
liked them all equally, but she has invariably accepted the 
Premier whom the nation expected her to choose, and the 
most malignant of talemongers has never accused the 
Palace of intriguing against the party in power. Rumour, 
again, possibly accurate this time, has attributed to her 
Majesty strong prepossessions as to particular measures, 
but can any one point to a measure, even in relation to the 
government of the Army—always the sensitive place in 
every Sovereign’s mind—which a Ministry has definitely 
recommended, and which has not been carried out? 
Doubtless one or two have been delayed, doubtless, also, 
the lines of foreign policy have in one or two instances 
been deflected, and doubtless, also, the Queen has 
occasionally vetoed a political promotiun, but then that is 
not resistance, but only the influence which the head of 
the permanent service of the State must necessarily 
exercise, and, indeed, when convinced, could hardly fail to 
exercise without neglect of duty. The Queen, it must not 
be forgotten, governs by taking counsel, and in insisting 
that that counsel should be distinct and intelligible, and 
should be the result of strong conviction in the counsellor, 
she does but fulfil the function which the Constitution, as 
interpreted during her reign by a succession of strong and 
thoughtful men, has entrusted to the throne. It must 
often, if the Queen is mortal, have been a misery to her to 
find her view rejected, but whenever the Ministry has been 
of one mind she has postponed her own judgment to theirs, 
and has loyally supported the plan adopted and hoped for 
its success. To have played that part for nearly sixty 
years in the midst of persons so greatly differing, and 
events many of them so intolerably exciting, seems to us 
proof absolute that the Queen, though neither a “ divine” 
figure nor a woman of genius, has been adequately 
equipped with sense, perception, and nerve for the 
immense position she has been called upon by Providence 
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to fill, a position, we must add, which would of itself 
have turned any but a solid brain. Just think of the 
blunders all living Monarchs have made, even Francis 
Joseph of Austria, whom men now account a Nestor, and 
all the Premiers of our time, and then reflect on this 
reign, in which there has never been a blunder great 
enough to be perceptible to the million eyes which always 
watch a Court. It seems to us that, wholly apart from 
the difficult question of the proper limits of loyalty to an 
individual, there is enough in the known facts to justify 
all the reverence with which the Queen is regarded, and 
which extends far beyond the limit of her sceptre, wide as 
that limit has now become. Foreigners occupy in many 
respects the position of posterity, and among foreigners 
capable of judging the reverence for the Queen is at least 
as great as in England, her opinion when known to 
foreign Courts weighing at least as heavily as it does 
with her own Ministers. That is due, say several of our 
contemporaries this week, to the intermarriages which 
have made her Majesty the common ancestress in 
so many Courts, in every Court, indeed, not strictly 
Catholic, and no doubt the strange position of the 
Queen in that respect is one reason for the special honour 
in which she is held abroad; but it is not the principal 
one. Relatives can hate one another very hard, and the 
Queen is as gréatly respected in Washington or New 
York as in Berlin or St. Petersburg. Her Majesty is 
great because her reign has been great,—great in its 
enterprises, great in its successes, great, above all, in 
that compatibility which, owing mainly to the character 
of the Sovereign, it has shown to be possible between 
a more than Republican freedom and Monarchical insti- 
tutions. The British Empire is the greatest object-lesson 
ever given to the world to show that a State can enlarge 
its borders without living under tyranny and without 
universal military service. 





THE MOSCOW CORONATION. 


a columns on columns describing the Coronation at 
Moscow with which the papers of Wednesday were 
all filled, columns which seem to us heavy alike with 
splendour and servility, leave on our minds a single pre- 
dominant impression. How old all this is, how unchang- 
ing are the ways in which greatness tries to manifest 
itself, how little there is original in the world’s idea of the 
fitting trappings of Majesty. You can read it all in Rollin 
or Froissart, though Rollin was dully pompous in his 
accounts of the pageants of the old Monarchies where the 
modern reporter is pompously pictorial, and Froissart was 
talking of personages and scenes less impusing in the area 
of their influence. Sennacherib or Darius or any Duke of 
Burgundy would not have felt themselves in a new world 
in Moscow on Tuesday, only in a world with less sunshine 
and more jewels and more Princes and more priests and 
more warriors and more varieties of taxable people. The 
world thinks that it changes its ideas, but when the 
newest of the great races, the one with perhaps most 
future before it, wishes to honour its representative and 
Sovereign it falls back on the old devices, ecclesiastical 
ceremonies lasting hours, gold and scarlet and crusted 
jewels in barbaric profusion, dresses which their wearers 
cannot lift for the weight of their trains, Princes in dozens, 
Generals in scores, and amidst them all the single figure 
upright when all are kneeling, placing the crown on his 
own head, yet bending to receive the “chrism,” the holy 
ointment, as Pharaoh probably, and the Jewish Kings 
certainly, did nearly thirty centuries ago. The Daily 
Chronicle, most modern of all journals written in English, 
calls the anointing, we see, a “ puerility,” but can any 
symbol be a puerility which has impressed mankind 
for such ages, or which marks for a hundred mil- 
lions of white men the precise moment at which re- 
bellion becomes also a kind of sacrilege? Grant that 
the whole business is “antiquated,” “Oriental,” “ By- 
zantine,” what you will—that contempt for Byzantium, 
with its marvellous history, is one of the strangest illustra- 
tions of the scorn which follows defeat—and then think 
how strong must be the grip of the ideas and feelings 
which have survived from the ancient into the modern 

world, and still so charm mankind that when a new race 

welcomes a new lord it can find no other means to express 
his greatness or its own devotion to his person. “ Loyalty 
is dead,” says the Frenchman; but from Riga to the 








Yellow Sea, as the cannon announced that the Czar had 
placed the crown upon his head, all Russians knelt in 
prayer for him. “Superstition is extinct,” cries the 
German; but the master of Russia is not master till a holy 
unguent, believed by Russians to be the selfsame ointment 
with which Mary of Bethany anointed our Lord’s feet, has 
been pressed upon his forehead. ‘“ Pomp is barbaric,” 
sneers the Englishman, and all the world rushes to read 
of a scene which in pomp probably outshone anything 
ever witnessed on earth since the last great ruler of the 
Eastern Empire, Heraclius, was crowned in Byzantium. 
“The reign of militarism is over,” avers the philosopher, 
“and the reign of love has commenced ;” but the vast power 
of the Emperor crowned on Tuesday rests on his right to 
call two millions of drilled men into the field, and his 
certainty that, be the cause what it may, they will obey the 
call. Steam and electricity are great, and the progress of 
ideas may be greater still, but none of these things have 
changed the bases of earthly greatness, or altered the 
terrible conditions which, because of those bases, must exist; 
for—it is worth a moment’s reflection—it is because these 
conditions prevail in Russia, because such a scene as that of 
Tuesday is still possible, because that young man who 
stood there to be worshipped wields such tremendous 
powers, that Western Europe, after all its progress, finds 
itself an armed camp dreading above all things an 
order, which may come at any moment, calling on its 
children to kill and be killed by tens of thousands in a 
day. The hurricane may burst at any hour from the 
cloud in the East, and therefore all argosies must lie 
stripped to bare poles and motionless as if becalmed. It 
is not any new kind of might which was revealed or in- 
tended to be revealed on Tuesday, but the old one, the 
obedience of millions who, because of an idea half-political 
and half-religious, have organised themselves beneath the 
leadership of one man, and have agreed to furnish him 
with the means of subjugating, or trying to subjugate, 
the remainder of his world. In what respect, save that 
science has armed his soldiers, does the position of 
Nicholas II., now proclaimed as from a mountain-top, 
differ from that of Darius ? 

In his intent? We do not know that. It is to the 
reflective the most melancholy feature in the whole situa- 
tion that these terrific forces are at the disposal of a young 
man of twenty-eight of whom Europe knows nothing 
except that he is the legitimate heir of a dynasty which 
for two hundred years has pursued, or suffered to be 
pursued, a steady policy of territorial aggrandisement, 
suspended only for moments when, as in the reign of 
Alexander IIL, it was indispensable to gather together 
fresh resources. Nicholas II. may be one of the 
best men in the world, or may have in him an 
undeveloped tyrant, may have resolved on peace as 
his father did, or may have resolved on a policy of 
conquest in the East with which continuous peace may be 
incompatible, may be raised by his position above inter- 
national prejudices, or may hate Germany or Britain or 
Japan with a fervour which would make him hail any 
opportunity of war. Nobody knows anything about him 
except that he has chosen well in marriage, that he dis- 
trusts the policy of religious persecution, and that he is 
capable of sanctioning very large plans like those which 
his advisers are pursuing in the Far East. He may be 
dreaming dreams like those of Charles XII., or like those 
of the Austrian Emperor Joseph, who thought he could 
make his Empire “ modern” by decree; or he may be 
intent, like his father, only on doing his destined work from 
day to day, if possible, without a blunder and without 
“ringing the little bell.” No sayings are reported of 
him; the one order recorded since his accession which 
bears impress of an individuality is that in which he 
bade the County Councils of Russia remember that he 
intended to transmit, as he had inherited, the full 
autocracy ; and the few who met him during his tour 
in the Far East were impressed mainly with his reserve, 
—reserve, we must add, which would have been dis- 
played by any Russian Heir-Apparent. It is said that 
his bearing throughout the ceremonies of the Corona- 
tion was that of a man calm though impressed; but 
who is not calm though impressed during a great 
religious ceremony in which he fully believes? There 
is an impression in London, Paris, and Berlin that 
the moment the Coronation is over, the hush which 
expectancy has produced through Russia will be broken, 
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‘and the “ Imperial policy” will once more become active ; 
and that is probably true, the Coronation acting as a 
stimulant on the Emperor’s mind; but then it is not the 
ossibility of activity, but its direction that is in doubt. 
e ourselves entertain the idea, founded on all that has 
yet occurred since the death of Alexander IIL, that Asia 
attracts his son, it may be with the attraction which, from 
Alexander the Great to Napoleon, has so often proved 
irresistible, but the evidence for that impression is of the 
slightest. All that is certain is that the young man who 
crowned ‘himself on Tuesday wields at this moment the 
whole force of Russia and the whole force of France, and 
that it is hardly in human nature not to wish to utilise 
power so enormous, so far-reaching, and so temporary, for 
the benefit of Russia and of the throne. But then, how 
utilise it? We doubt if there is a diplomatist in Europe, 
including Prince Lobanoff, who can quite answer that 
question, for the reply depends in the last resort upon the 
decisions which an untried man may take, who has never 
been faced by a crisis, yet without whose resolved support 
his Ministers cannot move. That is the separate, the 
amazing, the almost mystical feature in the situation 
which, and not the display of jewellery, gives to the 
Coronation ceremonies their momentousness. The man 
crowned on Tuesday, by himself observe, and not by any 
other mortal hand, is himself the Will of Russia, the 
motive-power which communicates movement to that vast 
body, which it must obey and does obey as the nerves and 
limbs obey the brain. There has been no position like 
that of Nicholas II. in Europe since Diocletian died, and 
if only because his orders could not be transmitted by 
lightning, the will of the Imperator was less immediately 
operative. The existence of the Czar, armed as we see him 
to be, is a phenomenon upon which European philosophers 
may ponder, and doubt whether they have yet read all the 
facts aright, whether the old “blind forces” have yet 
exhausted themselves, whether loyalty and religion and 
the sword are not still as strong as the “intelligence ” and 


“‘science” and “spirit of liberty” which they think | 


supreme. Think of Paris celebrating a religious service 


in honour of the Czar’s Coronation, and reflect whether , 


the modern world is so modern after all! Sway and pomp 
and soldiers seem at least not to have lost their power of 
impressing men. 





PROFESSOR DICEY’S LETTER. 


ROFESSOR DICEY’S “ warning” addressed to 
Monday’s Times is thoroughly characteristic of the 
man,—candid, earnest, impartial, and perhaps we may 
add, a little hypercritical in the constitutional direction. 
For our own part we have never in any degree denied 
that Unionists are bound to regulate their own conduct 
by the principles they endeavour to enforce on their 
opponents, nor that they are bound to give their oppo- 
nents the full advantage of the liberties which they 
arrogate to themselves. But we cannot deny that there 
is not only a necessity, but a necessity which grows 
rapidly upon us with every year of our Parliamentary life, 
to find some means of adapting to a state of things in 
which almost every Member of the House of Commons is 
not only competent, but more or less conscious of his ability, 
to add to the deliberative power of that House, con- 
stitutional principles which grew up when there were but 





one who observes how many men are prevented from 
speaking who would have added a good deal to the gio. 
nificance and force of the debate, who does not fret mt 
the action of the Closure, and justly feel that those who 
apply it have in some sense done a wrong to Parliament 
and like Procrustes with his bed, shortened valuable 
counsels to fit the time at the disposal of the House of 
Commons, instead of allotting time in proportion to the 
usefulness of the speaker. Still, it would never do for 
any majority to sacrifice freely the power of the House to 
pass measures to which they were pledged, in deference to 
the reasonableness of the considerations which would have 
been advanced, if there had only been adequate opportunity 
for advancing them. Takethe present situation. TheGovern. 
ment have only three measures of first-class importance on 
which they are more or less pledged to insist in the 
present Session,—the Agricultural Rating Bill, the Educa. 
tion Bill, and the Irish Land Bill. The Agricultura] 
Rating Bill, short as it is, was so obstructed on Thursda: 

week, and that by such totally unfair methods as the abso. 
lute refusal of certain persons to pass into either lobby of 
the House when a division was called, that if Mr. Balfour 
had not been resolute, which he fortunately was, the Bill 
would have been left suspended during the whole of the 
Whitsun holidays, just as the unfortunate travellers in the 
Great Wheel were left suspended in the air during the long 
hours of that all-night sitting. Then the Education Bill, 
though it has passed its second reading, is absolutely 
smothered with amendments which cannot by any possi- 
bility be adequately discussed during the present Session, 
if the Bill is to pass at all. And finally, the still 
more elaborate and complicated Irish Land Bill remains 
behind, which,— wonderful to say,—both the Irish 
Members and the British Government regard as of the 
utmost importance to both the peace and prosperity of 
Treland. 

Now, what is to be done in such a crisis ag this? 
We have no more liking for the Procrustean method 
of forcing a measure through by allowing a definite 
time for each compartment of a Bill and then passing 
without discussion all those clauses which remain un. 
discussed when the time has expired, than Professor 
Dicey. That isa monstrously odious method of stultifying 
a deliberative Assembly, and leaves it at the mercy of the 
miserable partisans who waste time intentionally on 
insignificant clauses in order that important clauses may 
go undiscussed, and so prejudice a Government which 
thus stultifies the House of Commons. A more intolerable 
dilemma can scarcely be imagined than the choice between 
forcing a Bill through by such a method as this, and sub- 
mitting to defeat, however fewand urgent the main measures 
of the Government may be. By the former alternative the 
House of Commons as a deliberative Assembly is stultified. 
By the latter alternative the Government as the 
deliberately chosen instrument of the people is stultified 
And yet one of the two horns of the dilemma is inevitable. 
For our own part we should say that intolerable or almost 
intolerable as either alternative is, the latter is the worse 
of the two, except in the case of great constitutional 
changes like the Irish Home-rule Bill,—constitutional 
changes which ought never to be passed without 
the greatest caution, the most deliberate sanction of 
the people at large, and with every possible safeguard 
that constitutional wisdom can suggest. Professor Dicey no 











a select few on either side of the House who ever really 
thought of speaking, or were at all qualified to enlighten 
the mind of the House of Commons by personally address- 
ing it. It is simply impossible to apply to an Assembly | 
of something like six hundred and seventy competent 
advisers, rules which were devised for an Assembly in 
which not more perhaps than one hundred ever 
supposed themselves to be well qualified for any- 
thing beyond a silent vote. The means which have 
been found and applied with ever-increasing ruthlessness 
by each side in its turn, to shorten discussions which, 
under present circumstances, are none the less incom- 
patible with public convenience for being often extremely 
reasonable from the point of view of the individual 
speaker and with relation to the actual suggestions 
mide, are very unsatisfactory means. It is impossible to 
deny that to silence able and thoughtful speakers simply 
because there are too many of them, is a hardly tolerable 
remedy for an absolutely intolerable evil. It neces- 





sarily leaves behind a sense of grievance, for there is no 





doubt feels and recognises clearly the vast difference between 
a great amendment to the Constitution which touches 
the very life of a nation, and which, in most countries, 
is guarded by special conditions and guarantees, though 
unfortunately in our own country we have none such, and 
ordiuary Bills which, however unwise and mischievous they 
migkt happen to be, can, if passed by one Parliament, be 
repealed by the next, without inflicting anything worse 
than temporary evil. In such a case as that of the Irish 
Home-rule Bill that could not possibly be said. To give 
Ireland a separate Constitution and Administration in 
one Parliament and to take it away in the next, would be 
a mockery of all justice and reason. It is ridiculous 
even to suggest that objections of anything like equal 
weight will apply to the inadequate discussion of 
a measure of vast importance to the very existence of 
national life, and the inadequate discussion of such mea- 
sures as the Agricultural Rating Bill or the Education 
Bill, unquestionably weighty and importaat as they no 
doubt are. The passing of such Bills with either totally 
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jnadequate discussion, or in considerable portions without 
any discussion at all, is a monstrous evil, but it is not an 
evil even comparable to that of enacting a great revolu- 
tion without securing any sort of guarantee that the 
nation either knows what it is about, or deliberately decrees 
it, Nor do we think that it is quite as great an evil as even 
the paralysing of a popular Government invested with 
immense powers by the voice of a great majority ;—for that 
tends to stultify all popular government, and to make 
the electors think that, however much pains they may 
take to indicate their confidence in a Government, that 
Government may be rendered impotent by any factious 
minority such as that which prolonged the all-night 
sitting of Thursday week, and which Sir William Har- 
court, in his pompous letter published in Wednesday’s 
Times, justifies and endorses. 
To our minds it is becoming perfectly evident that we 
need some much better method of shortening the pro- 
ceedings of Parliament than “Closure by compartments,” 
or indeed any other form of Procrustean mutilation of 
debate. We have always maintained, and maintain still, 
that for such Parliaments as we now get, which are, for 
practical purposes, all the worse, instead of the better, 
for being crowded with able men, the number of Members 
is far too great. A genuinely deliberative Assembly, 
in which almost every Member is competent and 
anxious to give his own counsel, cannot possibly work 
if it consists of six hundred and seventy Members. 
And if it cannot be reduced to some two hundred, or at 
most three hundred, Members, its deliberative character 
should be very greatly curtailed and concentrated on a 
general approval of principles, of which the practical 
application should be left to the responsibility of the 
Cabinet,—possibly even a still further enlarged Cabinet,— 
enlarged for the very purpose of performing this new 
function. We heartily agree with Professor Dicey that 
what either party claims for itself it should allow to its 
opponents, and what either party refuses to its opponents 
it should refuse to itself. But we are not inclined to agree 
with him that it would be better to stultify a popular 
Government by proclaiming itself impotent to carry even 
two or three important measures in a Session in defiance of 
factious opposition, than to pass a partially undiscussed 
measure on the responsibility of the Cabinet itself. It is 
no doubt a case of Hobson’s choice. Whichever alternative 
we choose is all but intolerable, and what we really want 
is a careful reconsideration of the whole question of the 
functions of our modern House of Commons. But if we are 
forced to choose, as we heartily hope we may not be, between 
two such evils as abandoning the attempt to over-rule a 
bitter Opposition, and passing a measure by so objectionable 
a principle as ‘‘ Closure in compartments,” we are inclined 
to think that the former of these alternatives is rather the 
worse of the two, as it would lead the people to despair of 
their ability to invest the Government of their choice with 
real power. And we should say this as confidently if the 
Gladstonians were in full command of both Houses, as we 
do for the present Government. At the same time we 
except altogether such vast constitutional changes as a 
virtual repeal of the Union from the class of measures to 
which we would apply this doctrine. For changes of 
that kind there should be special and peremptory con- 
ditions securing the full sanction of a great majority 
of the people. 





THE DISTURBANCE IN CRETE. 


+ ter disturbances in Crete, though not yet very serious 
for a Turkish province with a population of two 
creeds, deserve attention, first, because of the grave inter- 
national question to which they may give rise; and 
secondly, as showing the impossibility of Christians and 
Nussulmans living together quietly under a Turkish 
Government. One would have said that the two creeds 
could have got along in Crete if anywhere, for they are 
separated only by difference of faith, the Christian 
majority and the Mussulman minority being alike Greeks 
in race, in language, and in histerieal traditions. The 
Turkish Governmént oppresses them both with a certain 
Impartiality, and for many years past has preferred for 
reasons of high policy that they should remain quiet and 
sink into poverty comfortably together. The island, how- 
ever, belongs theoretically to the Crescent, the Mussulmans 
consequently think that’ they have a right to be the 





dominant caste, and they maintain that right with a zeal 
which drives the Cretans from time to time to take up 
arms. Either they are unfairly taxed, or they are im- 
prisoned in too great numbers, or their women, who are 
beautiful, are carried off, and they flame out in hopeless 
insurrections, attack isolated garrisons, and demand as 
the condition of obedience rights of self-government 
which are never granted except in name. They have been 
doing this recently, and as they have had some successes 
they have roused Mussulman “ fanaticism,” which is a com- 
pound of religious pride and the pride of caste ascendency, 
and “ provoked” the garrison into “ giving them a lesson.” 
Mussulmans have only one idea of a lesson, the slaughter 
of all who differ from them in creed, and accordingly the 
troops have burst loose from discipline and have attacked, 
not the hillmen in insurrection, but the quiet Christians 
of Canea, the capital, and the villages round about. Scores 
have been slaughtered, scores more “ harried,” that is, 
plundered, and hundreds driven to take refuge with the 
Consuls, in churches, or on board ship. Throughout the 
island the Mussulmans are fiercely excited, and the 
Christians are either in terror of murder, or assembling in 
arms on the hills, and, of course, all prosperity, all com- 
merce, and almost all labour, is temporarily suspended. 

Crete being an important geographical point, and the 
Cretan Christians members of the Greek Church, all 
Europe at once intervenes, armed vessels belonging to alk 
the Powers appear off the island, remonstrances are 
addressed to the Governor, and for the moment order, on 
the coast at least, seems to be restored ; but the restoration 
has little or no meaning. The soldiers of the garrison, many 
of them half-caste Arabs from Barca accustomed to full 
ascendency for Mussulmans and scarcely disciplined, can- 
not be permanently restrained except by force; the Sultan 
and his Palace group will not inflict effective punishments 
upon their co-religionists, and the moment the armed 
vessels withdraw the Christians will either suffer from the 
same outrages or, what is nearly as bad, from the appre- 
hension of them. If they complain they are thrown into 
prison as disaffected persons, if they fly their properties 
are confiscated or plundered, and if they fight—which, to 
do them justice, they, being Greeks and not Armenians, 
are ready enough to do—that is considered in Europe as 
well as Constantinople reason enough for increasing the 
garrison, which is the source of all their miseries. It is 
only by its removal that the evil can be permanently 
cured; and yet how is it to be removed? The island 
cannot be left to govern itself, for Christian and Mussul- 
man will maintain an internecine war; there must be a 
garrison, and as the Sultan has no Christian regiments at 
his disposal, who is to provide the soldiers, raise the 
revenue to pay them, and in fact rule and own the island, 
which, under any decent administration, would be the gem 
of the Mediterranean ? 

The Cretans themselves, almost all Englishmen, and, 
we imagine, all Greek Christians outside the Russian 
dominion, reply at once that the island belongs historically 
and by all ties of race, creed, and civilisation to Greece, 
which is quite ready to accept the burden, which governs 
many islands fairly well, and which is not strong enough to 
frighten any great Power about the safety of the 
Mediterranean; but, then, how is the transfer to be 
effected ? The Sultan will not yield his claims except 
for a heavy bribe, which there is no one ready to pay, 
or under pressure from all Europe, and Europe cannot 
be brought to agree upon any single point. England, 
which is perfectly disinterested in the matter, and has 
had quite enough of trying to govern Greek islands, 
cannot act alone; she would not be permitted even to 
add the island to the Khedive’s dominion, though that 
compromise would at once provide the garrison, secure 
the Cretans, and leave the island theoretically in’ pos- 
session of the Sultan; and the other five Powers are 
divided by a fissure which, as regards Turkey, it seems 
impossible to cross. Even if the Triple Alliance would 
support this country in insisting that the Turkish garrison 
must be withdrawn, Russia would resist, France would 
support her, and their united opposition could not be 
overborne without risk of the’ great war which all alike 
are anxious to avert. The very promptitude with which 
the cruisers from all sides were despatched to Crete 
showed the anxiety of the Powers that no one of them 
should be before the others, while the pressure put 
upon the Government of Athens to keep back its ships 
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proved that the Greek solution of the dilemma had been 
thought of and rejected. The arrival of Greek ships, it 
was represented, would make the Cretans uncontrollable. 
Europe, in fact, in dealing with the Sultan has managed 
to arrive at an impasse, and until some new event modifies 
the policy of some one Power, it is cp a of giving a 
collective order, or even of devising a plan by which the 
necessity for a collective order could be averted. We 
suppose if the massacres began again the Sultan could be 
induced to appoint a Christian Governor, or a Turkish 
soldier of the honestly impartial type; but we do not feel 
certain even of that, for that would have been the easiest 


‘temporary device to adopt in Armenia, and it was not 


adopted. The difficulty must be ended presently, and 
that pretty soon, for the Macedonian rising cannot be kept 
off for ever, and then national impulses will come into 
play to force the hands of Courts, but till that great event 
occurs it really appears, ashamed as we are to write it, 
that all Europe, however irritated or however pitiful, is 
impotent to prevent a Mussulman massacre in one little 
Christian island, which four of the Powers can reach 
within three days. There never yet was such an example 
in the political world of the tyranny of weakness. 





ARE LANDLORDS LOCUSTS ? 


RE landlords locusts? That is a question which, 
with various forms of emphasis, is being perpetually 
repeated by the thousands of people who argue about 
agricultural depression. For the time, at any rate, there 
seems a general acquiescence in the belief that primd 
facie the owning of land in blocks above eight hundred 
acres in extent is evidence, if not of positive wicked- 
ness, of something approaching to those half - crimes 
one of which the lawyers used to call “negligence 
amounting to fraud.” As an old squire pathetically 
remarked, “Even on Tory platforms landlords are 
always spoken of as if they were vermin.” At the best 
the landowner is a person for whom excuses have to 
be found—who has to be apologised for. ‘Though he 
inherited an estate of ten thousand acres he did not, 
like the rest of his class, indulge in a life of useless idle- 
ness or worse, but breaking away from the evil conven- 
tions and prejudices of his surroundings, endeavoured to 
do his duty.” That is almost “common form” in the 
obituary of a big squire. The notioz that a iandlord 
has a right to be considered as respectable and as worthy 
a member of society as any other man, is one which no one 
ventures to put forward. The landlords themselves are 
always apologetic, and their friends do not think there is 
anything insulting in finding excuses for their existence. 
In a word, the general tone of even kindly and sympathetic 
people is that of the Dean who was careful to mention the 
Minor Canons in the bidding prayer, “For are not even 
these, oh Lord, thy creatures?” A proof of the pre- 
valence of the locust theory of landlords is to be found in 
the way in which Lord Winchilsea’s proposal for applying 
co-operation to agriculture has been met. He hopes 
thereby both to forward the cause of co-operation and to 
mitigate the agricultural depression. Well, that is a 
harmless enough scheme one would think, but it bas been 
made an excuse for telling the landlords what a set of use- 
less, good-for-nothing locusts they are—parasites, who 
encamp upon the soil and prevent it from being put to any 
useful purposes by their exorbitant demands for rent. 
“ What is the use of co-operation or anything else applied 
to agriculture when the landlord will descend and demand 
his pound of flesh the moment there is any profit?” That 
is the cry which at once goes up from all quarters, and 
curiously enough from people who are not Socialists, and 
who cheerfully admit that capital ought to be fairly 
treated and to receive its due remuneration. It is quite 
fair, they think, that the banker who lends money to the 
farmer should have 5 or even 10 per cent., but the notion 
of a landlord getting 23 per cent. for lending his land and 
buildings is held to be preposterous. He is a man who 
is straining his bare legal rights to “ extort” money from 
those who plough and sow and toil to produce food for the 
people. We get no lurid picture of the banker “ hushed 
in grim repose ” awaiting his prey, but plenty of the land- 
lord who waits till the harvest has been reaped in the 
sweat. f other men’s brows, and then comes down upon 
the occupier for the rent he has not earned. 
But, after all, is the landlord a locust? Is he a worse 








—— 


man than the banker or the implement manu 
the man who lets out threshing tiation ? Wea 
sounds almost an infamy to bracket these worthy peresay 
with the drones of creation, but still we think the 
question ought to be asked. Of course, if the oases, 
sion of property is per se a crime, and every capitalist 
a thief, it is impossible to make out a defence for 
the landlord. In that case,—“Take him to the back 
door and shoot him” is the only reasonable maxim, 
The great majority of mankind agree, however, that 
private property must and ought to exist, and landed 
property among other forms, and regard the owner 
of capital not as an enemy to, but as a friend of 
economic progress. To those, then, who do not condemn 
the capitalist, but acknowledge his right to exist, it ig 
worth while to address an apology for landlords. What 
isa landlord? A landlord is a man who possesses land 
which he or his predecessors have bought and fenced 
and drained and cleared from trees and bushes and weeds 
and on which they have erected houses and other build. 
ings, and made what we call a farm. This farm, then 
is a block of capital. But people desire the use of such 
blocks of capital in order to carry on the business of 
farming. Accordingly, the land capitalist lets them have 
the farm usually at a rate which represents about 3 per 
cent. on what the farm would sell for, and about 1 per cent. 
on what the buildings and fencing and other improvements 
actually cost, without reckoning the original price of the 
land. Tolet out capital at such a rate of interest does not 
sound a very locust-like proceeding even if the landlord’s 
part stopped here and he sat, private and secure, “ rakin 
in” his 3 per cent. But he does nothing of the kind. It 
is his business to keep in repair all the buildings on the 
farm, to insure them against fire, and whenever there is a 
specially bad season to remit considerable portions of the 
rent. The result is that even a particularly sharp and 
businesslike locust does not succeed in getting more than 
2 per cent. net on his capital, and very likely not as much as 
1} percent. Lastly, the locust who lives near where his 
capital is invested, —“ who has his lair close to the homes of 
the men whom he impoverishes and enslaves in order that 
he may the more readily tear from them the share which 
he claims in the fruits of their toil,” is the way the 
orator of the Anti-Locust van puts it,—is bound by 
custom to spend a great deal in charities. It is, for 
example, considered only fair that when the labourers 
fall ill they should get their comforts from the squire. 
“He could not get his rents if there were no labourers, 
and therefore, when they are ill and during winter time 
the burden should fall on the landlord, who has nothing 
to do but sit still and receive his rents.’ Taking one 
thing with another, then, the landlord is very lucky who 
gets 2 per cent. net on the money invested in hisland. As 
we have said, that is not a very locust-like proceeding. 
Curiously enough it is not the farmers or the agricultaral 
labourers who look upon the landlords as locusts half so 
much as the general public in the towns. Yet it is these 
very townspeople who benefit most by the existence of the 
so-called locusts. In the first place, if we had two million 
peasant-proprietors instead of some twenty or thirty 
thousand locusts, great and small, we should be in far 
greater danger of protection and dear food than we are at 
present. But let that pass. A more obvious benefit to 
the townspeople and general population is the policy of 
preserving the amenities of thecountry districts maintained 
by the squires. Ask any one who has tried both which is 
the pleasantest place for a stranger to lodge in or to ramble 
in,—a land like England of big properties, or a land of 
peasant-owners whence the locusts have been banished 
these hundred years. The giant hedgerows white with 
hawthorn, the copses, the parks to which the public has 
free access, the lanes shaded by great elms, the lakes 
with picnic places on the banks and convenient lodges 
where hot water is sold at 1d. the kettleful, these belong, 
not to a land of small owners, but to a locust-ridden 
soil. Depend upon it, if we got rid of the locusts we 
should also get rid of a great deal of the amenities of the 
country. It is unpleasant, no doubt, though it does not 
happen very often, to be warned off the premises by an 
irate locust, but we who have tried both can assure our 
readers that the irate peasant-proprietor is the far more 
formidable antagonist. He is not in the least afraid 
of setting what Evelyn, the diarist, calls his “great 
filthy cur” at you, whereas the poor locust who lives 
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in dread of attacks in the local paper and accusations of 
tyranny, and who knows that his brother magistrates will 
be obliged to show their impartiality, would think a great 
many times before he took such a step. The truth is 
half these attacks on the landlords are mere matters of 
‘ournalistic convention. The ordinary journalist knows 
absolutely nothing about the English country—we 
have heard of one who denounced the injustice of 
landlords for refusing to take their rents quarterly— 
though, strangely enough, there is nothing he so much 
delights in writing about. But knowing nothing about 
English country life at first hand he has to fall back 
upon literary conventions. But, unfortunately, it is 
a literary convention to represent the landlord as 
either a tyrant or a locust. No doubt when the 
convention grew up in the thirties and forties there 
was something in it, and at any rate the crime 
of the Corn-laws gave an excuse and explanation for 
the dislike with which the landlords were regarded. 
To fasten upon the landlord of to-day the epithets 
generated during this stormy period is, however, both 
unjust and absurd. The rhetoric of the Anti-Corn-law 
League was perhaps excusable when it was used, but it 
has now no relation whatever to the facts. Let us hope, 
then, that the journalists will soon drop their conventions. 
If they do not they will produce a reaction which will go 
further than they like. The English are, after all, a 
just people, and though slow, at last realise facts. If, 
as in time they will, they realise that modern land- 
lords are no more locusts than newspaper proprietors, 
bankers, or holders of Consols, they may suddenly take 
to petting them as an injured class. But that would 
be a thousand pities. We want plain sense not fiction 
to predominate if we are to see daylight on the land 
question. But to represent the landlords as angels 
would only be less bad than representing them as 
locusts. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S PARLIAMENTARY 
STRATEGY. 

IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S Parliamentary strategy 

is a good imitation of the old constitutional style of 
weighty Opposition, but it is only a good imitation. It 
rings hollow and does not inspire conviction. It is evident 
that he wishes to disown Mr. Gladstone’s policy in forcing 
the Home-rule Bill of 1893 through Committee by the 
“compartment” method of Closure, though of course he 
himself was, strictly speaking, a party to that policy, 
as, whether reluctantly or not, he concurred in it. 
Nevertheless, he is certainly right in disapproving it. 
A greater mistake was never made by a statesman 
whose constitutionalism was,—at least to his own mind,— 
almost ostentatiously eager and even ardent. The whole 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy towards Ireland was founded on 
the doctrine that you ought never to refuse liberty of the 
Parliamentary kind even to any organic section of a 
nation which professes itself discontented with its position 
as a mere fraction of a greater whole. He held that 
majorities have no right to vote down a minority that 
finds its national feeling swamped by compulsory asso- 
ciation with a bigger unit of national feeling. Well, 
with a central doctrine of that kind, he should at least 
have applied to the greater national whole the same policy 
of patient constitutional toleration which he advocated for 
the smaller national whole. He should have said, ‘We must 
persuade the greater Power voluntarily to let the smaller 
one go, and not overpower it by a mixture of force and 
sleight-of-hand, and carry the United Kingdom by any 
mere coup de main such as the Closure by compartments.’ 
Sir William Harcourt evidently perceived this, and disso- 
ciates himself as well as he can, without throwing his old 
leader over, from the policy by which Home-rule was carried 
through the House of Commons to the great irritation of 
the nation as a whole; and so far he takes up a sound 
position. But he overdoes it. He rolls forth his excom- 
munications of the Closure policy,—which he himself has 
nevertheless been compelled to use pretty freely,—with an 
almost Pecksniffian unction in his letter to some correspon- 
dent on the all-night sitting, published last Wednesday. 
He paints Mr. Balfour in extremely exaggerated colcurs. 
He exaggerates almost ludicrously the importance of a five- 
years’ rating measure, and tries to represent this tem- 
porary relief to a famine-struck agriculture as if it were a 








measure comparable to the virtual dissolution of the Union. | 


All his rhetoric rings hollow. His defence of his own 
followers, too, is quite overdone. Whatever may be 
said in defence of them, it cannot be denied that 
some of them violated the rules of the House, and 
should have been reprimanded and disowned by him 
for doing so, instead of being, implicitly at least, 
supported and excused. Sir William Harcourt talks with 
all the ostentatious constitutionalism of a Peel about the 
use of the Closure to carry through a Bill limited in time, 
and urgently needed in policy, if only to convince the 
country party that their great straits are heartily recog- 
nised and compassionated by the more prosperous part of 
the nation. In a word, Sir William Harcourt overacts his 
part. He treats Mr. Balfour, whose good humour and 
perfect courtesy is in curious contrast to the tyrannical 
temper with which his opponents credit him, as if he were 
determined to make no concessions to his opponents, and 
even charges it upon him as an additional sin that he had 
at one time contemplated making the Agricultural Rating 
Bill permanent, though he gave up that intention so soon 
as he saw that the whole system of rating would require 
revision if personal property were to be laid as far as 
possible under the same contributions as property in land. 
The whole rhetoric of Sir William Harcourt’s long letter 
is in a false key. He poses as if his antagonist had 
committed an unpardonable sin in not adjourning the 
debate of Thursday week to the Friday, though there 
was nothing at all to show that on the Frida 
the very same struggle would not have been repeated. 
When a knot of Members take to the unconstitu- 
tional course of refusing to leave their seats in the 
House when a division-bell rings, and are not repudiated 
by their leader, it would be ridiculous credulousness to 
assume that the adjournment for a few hours would over- 
come all their pugnacity and reduce them to a condition 
of sweet reasonableness. 

Moreover, Sir William Harcourt shows no sign of 
appreciating the necessity for a very material change in 
Parliamentary habits as to the toleration of long debates 
in a House of Commons constituted, as ours now is, of 
an immense majority of able orators. No doubt the 
perpetual recourse to the Closure is not the ultimate 
remedy. It is both a very irritating and a very cumbrous 
mode of shortening debate, involving a great multiplication 
of divisions, and therefore a great loss of time ; and sooner 
or later we shall have in all probability to adopt some 
much more general and more available mode of dealing 
with the difficulty. But at present the Closure is the only 
remedy, and Sir William Harcourt protests against it as 
if he were speaking of the House of Commons of fifty 
years ago instead of the House of to-day, which, if the 
Closure were not pretty sharply used, might go on 
debating a single Bill for a whole Session. In one word, 
Sir William Harcourt has no eye for the exigencies of the 
hour and for the immediate trend of public opinion. He 
showed this in the most marked way last year when he 
adopted the Local Option Bill as the standard by which 
he proposed to test the popularity of the late Government. 
He might just as well have proposed to stand or fall by 
the “ Little England” policy, and we are not at all sure 
that he would have been incapable of doing so, for Sir 
William Harcourt has a very strange habit of announcing 
an unpopular policy in a grandiose and almost pompous 
manner better suited to the advocacy of a very popular 
measure. He makes much of his courage in taking a 
wrong turn. The late Government, which was practically 
governed a great deal more by him than by Lord Rose- 
bery, who had no real representative in the House of 
Commons, pursued as foolish a strategy as it was possible 
for an ostentatiously constitutional leader to pursue. It 
insisted on “filling up the cup” of complaints against 
the House of Lords, when every complaint to which 
it gave a voice was really taken by the nation at 
large as a new credit to the House of Lords, that 
increased instead of decreasing its popularity. It 
not only arraigned the House of Lords itself, but it 
attacked the Church, starved our Colonial policy, and 
wanted to confiscate the poor man’s beer, and so raised 
up as formidable a host of enemies as it was possible to 
concentrate against any Government. And all this it did 
with that magnificent air of virtue which Sir William 
Harcourt knows so well how to assume. He is making 
just the same mistake now. He defends loquacity with an 
assumption of magnanimity and constitutional right which 
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is most impressive,—but impressive in the wrong direc- 
tion. Sonorous denunciations hurled at the wrong mark, are 
Sir William Harcourt’s forte. He enlarges on some theme 
which might have been popular at another time, or in a pre- 
vious generation, but he does it in a manner which shows 
that he imagines himself on a different stage from that 
on which he really stands. Indeed he ruins the argument 
of his letter,—which means nothing if it does not mean 
that the opposition should have been prolonged so as to 
defeat the Government,—by the last section of his argu- 
ment, in which he says that if Mr. Balfour had allowed 
the House to adjourn till the next day, everything would 
have gone smoothly without shortening the holidays. 
Well, if so, this great constitutional struggle was a mere 
sham, and the portentous majesty of Sir William Har- 
court’s airs was wasted on a petty wrangle concerning 
a point of no significance at all. That is the way in 
which Sir William Harcourt, after elaborately inflating a 
great constitutional bladder, unconsciously pricks it him- 
self before he concludes. 


THE CONGO STATE AND THE ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

T would be of real advantage to the clearness of their 
own thoughts, and occasionally to the welfare of 
those whom they seek to befriend, if Englishmen would 
consider a little more carefully than they do the nature 
and limits of their obligations towards oppressed races in 
other countries. The need of this has ana abundantly 
shown during the last few months in connection with the 
Eastern question. We have had, on the one hand, the 
English Government invoked to interfere single-handed 
between the Armenians and their Turkish rulers, ap- 
parently on no other ground than that massacre and out- 
rage are the ordinary lot of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan. We have had, on the other hand, dissuasives 
from any such intervention on the ground that we have done 
nothing to protect the Jews or the Poles against the 
cruelties to which they have been subjected at the hands 
of the Russian Government. Both these appeals involve 





the assumption that the existence of oppression is a suf- 
ficient ground for the intervention of Great Britain. The 
second, it is true, is in form an argument for doing 
nothing. But it is an argument for doing nothing in one 
case on the ground that we ought to have done, but have 


not done, something in another case. Neglect your duties 
if you choose—this is in effect what is said to us—but 
at all events neglect them impartially. Do not aim 
at being heroes to-day, when you were cowards yester- 
day and will be cowards again to-morrow. Those who 
argue in this fashion have a wholly wrong idea of the 
grounds on which interference with the government of other 
countries is justifiable. They have never considered that 
the policy which they would like to see followed, or at all 
events think might permissibly be followed, would set 
and keep Europe in a blaze. Through the greater part of 
the eighteenth century England was one of the worst 
sinners in the way of religious oppression. Russia has 
not treated Jews and Poles one whit worse than we then 
treated Irishmen and Catholics. At the end of the same 
century the great war would have been anticipated by the 
righteous indignation excited in the neighbours of France 
by the cruelties of the Reign of Terror. There is really 
no limit to the occasions on which each nation in turn 
might have been tempted to draw the sword in defence of 
somebody or another, or, we may add, to the occasions on 
which each nation in turn might have consulted its own 
advantage while professing disinterested sympathy for 
other people. The theory, therefore, which makes a 
nation’s own benevolent feelings the measure of its duty 
towards others may be dismissed as impracticable. To 
carry it out consistently would task the wisdom and the 
strength which goes with omniscience and omnipotence. 
We have been led to make these observations by an 
article by Captain Salusbury in the United Service 
Magazine. It is called “The Congo State: a Revelation,” 
and:to those Englishmen—probably the majority— 
who have regarded the Congo State as one of the 
influences which make for the civilising of Africa, 
it will undoubtedly be a very unpleasant revelation. 
Captain Salusbury is one of some hundred and seventy 
British officers who in 1894 volunteered, in answer to an 
invitation from the King of the Belgians, to place their 
campaigning experience at the disposal of the Congo State. 





We must send our readers to the article j 
details of the horrible cruelties of which Captain | Pine 
was a constant and horrified witness; we can only pate 
his concluding summary :—“ The boasted work of civilisa. 
tion is murder, rapine, plunder, and cruelty in the most 
awful degree ever reached ; the pretended enfranchisement 
of slaves is the introduction and maintenance of slave 
under barbarous conditions, unequalled in the history of 
the plantations, or of the Southern States of America,” 
“Of any conduct approaching in degree of horror the daily 
barbarity I saw committed, no history known to me bears 
record.” If Captain Salusbury’s narrative related merely 
to the treatment of natives, or of their own countrymen 
by the Belgian officers, it would be useless to call attention 
to it. For the distinction which we have wished English. 
men to draw more carefully than they do is simply this,— 
that England is bound to intervene for the purpose of 
putting down cruelty in other countries only when she 
is bound to do so either by treaty or by a state of 
things which has the force of a treaty. She is not 
bound, for example, to protect all Christians against 
all Turks, though by the Convention of Cyprus she 
had made the redress of their grievances the con. 
dition of protecting the Turks against any future 
assailants. But she is bound either to protect these 
Christians or to let Turkey take its chance. This obliga. 
tion has its origin not so much in any particular engage. 
ment as in the fact that but for England the Turks would 
no longer be in a position to murder and outrage their 
Christian subjects. It is in a great measure owing to us 
that the Ottoman Empire is still in existence. It has 
been kept alive for our convenience and that of other 
Powers, and so long as we continued to keep it alive we 
were bound to see that it behaved decently. That 
obligation was for the most part very imperfectly per- 
formed while it existed ; but now it has altogether passed 
away. It is a safe prediction that, whatever disasters 
may threaten Turkey in the future, she will be left, so far 
as England is concerned, to face them unaided. Is there 
anything in the circumstances of the Congo State which 
creates an obligation similar to that which existed till 
lately in the case of Turkey? We fear there is not. We 
have entered into no bond for the protection of the Congo 
State against attack. It is no business of ours whether it 
stands or falls, though if it bears any resemblance to 
Captain Salusbury’s description it richly deserves to fall. 
If it were under the control of the Belgian Government it 
might be argued that, as one of the guarantors of the 
neutrality of Belgium, we are bound to see that the 
nation we have agreed to guard against foreign invasion 
does not misuse the security which she derives in part 
from our pledge. But the Belgian Government is not 
formally responsible for what goes on in the Congo State. 
The King of the Belgians no doubt is responsible, and 
we can only hope that up to now he has been ignorant of 
the kind of things that are done there. But it is a private 
venture of his own, with which the circumstance that he 
is King of the Belgians has nothing to do. Consequently 
the duty of Englishmen in the matter has come to an end 
when they have done what they can to bring the cruelties 
which Captain Salusbury describes under the notice of the 
one man who is ina position to punish the authors of them. 
There is another circumstance, however, which puts 
an entirely different complexion upon our relations with 
the Congo State. Some of the victims of these outrages 
are British subjects, and in that character they have 
an undoubted and immediate claim to the most 
effectual protection that we can give them. A large number 
of coloured men have been persuaded by all manner of mis- 
representations and promises, never meant to be kept, to 
go to Boma as contract-labourers. When there they have 
been made to serve as soldiers, and in most of the stations 
“hundreds of lashes from the diabolical invention, the 
chicot, the keen-cutting whip made of buffalo or hippo 
hide, were administered daily to these poor British 
subjects.” Instead of being sent home at the expiration 
of their two years’ contract, “they are kept until they are 
too weak and ill to be of the least possible service, and 
then they are driven into the bush, with the same result 
in each case,—death and mastication by the sharp teeth 
of the cannibals in the neighbourhood.” If the authorities 
of the Congo State had observed ordinary prudence 
it might have been difficult to bring these crimes home to 
them. But they make so little of Eugland that they have 
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provided ample technical occasion for our in- 
tervention, though by some unexplained oversight no 
advantage has yet been taken of it. A contingent of 
Sierra Leonese—subjects of the English Crown—heard 
on their arrival at Boma that they would be compelled to 
serve as soldiers and not as labourers. “They refused to 
land, were fired on by soldiers...... Some were killed, 
many were wounded, and the: others were taken ashore, 
flogged, and driven up country to serve in distant expedi- 
tions. That isan absolute fact, reported to our Govern- 
ment and unredressed.” One of these contingents, more- 
over, “ took refuge within the British Consulate.” From 
this refuge they were dragged away in the teeth of the 
protests of the British Vice-Consul. All the notice taken 
of his remonstrances being the infliction “on him—her 
Majesty’s accredited representative—of a most pre- 
posterous fine. I do not hesitate to say,” adds Captain 
Salusbury, “that were there a French Consul at Boma, 
and had he received on a single occasion such outrageous 
jnsult as was offered daily to Mr. Banister, Belgium 
itself would be a province of the Republic to-day.” What 
negotiations have been going on in connection with this 
outrage, wedo not know. But we do know that they have 
not yet taken the only adequate shape,—an ultimatum to 
the authorities of the Congo State to choose between a 
hostile visit from British ships and the punishment of the 
offenders. We trust that when Parliament meets next 
week we shall have some information as to what steps the 
Government are taking to ensure that, whatever else the 
Congo authorities may think fit to do, they shall not cheat 
and murder British subjects nor insult a British 
representative. 


themselves 








THE MIND AND THE BODY. 

T is a curious fact that just at the time when we are all 
endeavouring to “educate our masters,” as the late 
Lord Sherbrooke put it, the great feature of the higher educa- 
tion should be a very well-marked revolt of the body against 
the mind, of athleticism against the predominance of the 
intellect or even of the finer tastes. Talk to any of the great 
University teachers of the day, and they will tell you that 
there is no longer the same passionate interest in the higher 
studies which there was fifty years ago, to say nothing of five 
hundred years ago. The Universities are crowded, but they 
are no longer crowded with men who eagerly study such ques- 
tions as nominalism and realism, or idealism and materialism, 
or necessity and free-will, or even the relation between 
sensation and perception, or between ethical intuitions and 
Utilitarian principles,—all these standing controversies of the 
older days of University study have fallen into comparative 
desuetude. What really stirs enthusiasm in the youthful 
mind at the present moment is the education of the body. 
The great heroes of the day are the past masters at foot- 
ball or cricket or rowing or tennis or fencing or boxing 
or skating. Even the career of a teacher is a great deal 
more affected by his proficiency in these bodily arts than 
by his mastery of classical literature, or historical study, 
or scientific culture, or the principle of moral or ssthetic 
excellence. A man who has been captain of a great 
football association with a poor degree will be greatly 
preferred at most of the public schools to a man who 
has attained a “double first,” if he knows little or nothing 
of the popular exercises of the day. The very first 
thing the agents for candidates who desire to fill the 
vacancies in the greater schools inquire into, is the athletic 
distinctions which a man has gained, and only the second 
thing is his intellectual distinctions. The boys in a school, 
we are told, despise a master who is not a great athlete, 
and he can gain no authority with them. Even the parents 
think first of the heroes of the University eight or 
the University eleven or the University football club, and 
only next of the men eminent in Greek or Latin scholarship, 
or the winners of the great University prizes or the Senior 
Wranglership. The man who is looked up to with a kind of 
awe, is no longer the man whose Greek or Latin verse gives 
promise of a fine classic, or the originality of whose essays 
has commanded the respect of the master minds of the Univer- 
sity. On the contrary, he is the man whose “science” 
takes the form of mastery in a rough game or a difficult trial 
of bodily strength. The training and education of the body 

ake rank of the training and education of the mind. 





We have no wish to depreciate the great bodily exercises. 
In their proper place they are the best possible aids to the 
education of the mind. No doubt there have very often been 
times when the health and strength of the body were greatly 
neglected, and when study in the best sense suffered from the 
neglect of the physical constitution. Still, the danger at the 
present time is in a completely opposite direction. Heavy 
men who have only just scraped through their degree 
obtain an ascendency over their juniors which is entirely in- 
dependent of any intellectual qualification. All the higher 
ambition of the Universities is ambition to succeed in the 
achievements which should be at the best amusements, those 
which divert attention for a time from the muses only that 
the mind may return to them with a greater ardour. If the 
present movement should continue very long, we shall have 
the elementary schools turning out men who will look down 
upon the Universities, because they will find that the higher 
(nominal) education yields a lower estimate of the true 
relation between the mind and the body, than the lower. No 
doubt the best elementary education is very apt to produce 
prigs, and nothing is more disagreeable than that par- 
ticular type of inadequately educated minds which overvalues- 
the intellect and is not aware how often it fails in its greatest. 
endeavours. But even prigs are in some sense on the right 
track as compared with those who have given up the hope of 
doing for the mind what they still insist on doing, and indeed. 
for the most part succeed in doing, for the body. After all, 
the mind is higher than the body, and it is the mind and not 
the body which has really organised even the best training of 
the body itself. It is the mind which has discovered how the 
body should be disciplined, as well as the mind which has dis- 
covered how the body can best be restored when disease has once 
fixed upon it. The science of the body is almost wholly the 
product of intellectual studies, and of intellectual studies that. 
would be suffocated if once the body came to be valued more 
highly than the mind. We may be sure that the kind of 
men who are now earning the greatest influence with middle- 
class and public school boys, are not the kind to develop in 
them either the highest intellectual faculties or the keenest 
sense of duty. Those athletes who have just managed, by a 
great effort, to scrape through their degree examinations, are 
not at all the men to awaken in their juniors either the thirst. 
for knowledge or the “ enthusiasm of humanity.” Indeed the 
two are very closely connected, and though you may have the 
one with very little of the other, we may be sure that the 
latter loses half its elasticity and power to break new ground, 
without a very large infusion of the former. 


We look with some alarm on the steady decline of the 
higher intellectual interests in our Universities. There is no 
teacher past middle age who does not see how very much the 
ardour of intellectual investigation has fallen off since he 
first began to teach. There is, no doubt, in some directions, a 
considerable increase in the earnestness of the wish to raise 
the level of the miserable classes, and to share with them the. 
advantages of finer tastes and nobler aims. But though this 
great compensation for the overgrown athleticism of the dap 
must be frankly recognised, it must also be recognised that 
the intermediate region between spiritual earnestness and 
the frantic athleticism of the average man, is not nearly as 
well filled up as it was in the olden times, when the relative 
merits of Hume and Sir William Hamilton, of Bentham and 
Coleridge, of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Ruskin, of Carlyle 
and Hallam, of Shelley and Keats, of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, of George Herbert and Keble, of Newman and 
Whately, were as passionately contested, as they are now 
frigidly ignored. Our great schools and Universities are no 
longer the nurseries of the acutest minds of the country. 
They are the nurseries rather of the most agile bodies, and per- 
haps also of some of the most benevolent spirits. We have the 
greatest satisfaction in thinking of the latter characteristic 
of our day. As compared with the times of which we are 
speaking, it is both new and hopeful. But at the same time 
it is hardly the characteristic for which we should look with 
most expectation to our Universities, and suggests rather a 
reaction against intellectual pursuits than a deeper interest 
in them. What seems to be the truth is that in our own day 
the thirst of the young is for some kind of eager excitement, 
which is not nearly so adequately provided by the higher 
intellectual studies, as by physical struggles on the one 
hand; and by the field of impulsive benevolence. on the 
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other. Yet the intermediate region, the region of broad and 
subtle intellectual inquiries, is surely the one most useful 
at the ordinary University age, not only for the pur- 
pose of calming down any excess of eagerness, but for 
educating the judgment and restraining it from the habit 
of yielding to the first imperious onset of feeling or in- 
clination. We are sure that the present predominance 
of the more exciting and stimulating occupations at the 
great public schools and Universities is not a healthy 
sign of the times, and that the period, now long past, when 
the intellectual aspects of all the higher studies, whether 
literary or scientific or religious, was the absorbing interest 
of University life, was productive of more general good than 
the ascendency which has been recently gained for pure 
athletics amongst one set, and for almost sensational religious 
effort amongst another. 





“THE PRINCE OF THE WHALERS.” 


HE death of Mr. David Gray, of Peterhead, removes an 
interesting figure from the ranks of practical naturalists 
and Arctic pioneers. Mr. Gray came of a family which for 
more than one generation has been conspicuous in the annals 
of whaling and sealing expeditions, and leaves sons who are 
only second to their father as authorities upon this ancient 
industry. But Mr. Gray was distinguisbed not only as a 
successful and intrepid leader of the Peterhead ships, but as 
being better acquainted than any living man with the haunts, 
habits, and history of the whale. His skill as a whale and 
seal hunter had earned for him the honourable title of 
“Prince of the Whalers,” and he was by no means indifferent 
to the reputation which accrued to him from the record-bag 
of whales which he had made during his lifetime. But his 
enthusiasm for the whole art and practice of whaling produced 
an effect upon his mind not unlike that which the enthusiasm 
for over-sea trade and colonisation produced on Hakluyt. 
He not only observed every detail of the life of the whales of 
the North Pole, but read and reported on all the first-hand 
authorities available for the possible development of an 
Antarctic whaling industry. His zeal both for the fishery 
and for its natural history led to an acquaintance with 
Frank Buckland, and later his terse and clearly written 
accounts of whale-life in the scientific periodicals made him 
known to the leading naturalists of the country. One of 
his ambitions was to procure for the Museum of Natural 
History at South Kensington a complete skeleton of a Green- 
land whale. The difficulty was great, for the whales are as a 
rule killed at sea, and the carcase, after being towed along- 
side the boat, is “ flensed,” the blubber being stripped from the 
whale’s body as if it were a bobbin of tape, when the carcase is 
turned adrift in the sea. By extraordinary luck Mr. Gray 
sighted and killed as his “first fish” the very largest Green- 
land whale which he had ever captured. The lower jaw, with 
the whalebone attached, was cut out and hauled on deck, the 
blubber was stripped, and the remainder of the whale was 
just about to be hoisted on board, when by ill-luck a whole 
school of whales were sighted in the distance. The crew, 
who shared pro rata in the profits of the voyage, naturally 
objected to sacrifice their chance of another fish in the in- 
terests of science, and Mr. Gray, with deep regret, saw the 
remains of the whale sink in the ocean. 

The further voyage was entirely unlucky. No more fish 
were taken, and the only profit made was from the first 
monster whale, whose oil and whalebone sold for £2,000. 
Thus the Museum still lacks a skeleton of the Greenland 
“right whale.” Mr. Gray’s notes, published in the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Fishery Board of Scotland, contain an 
epitome of his personal observations of the habits of the 
Greenland whale. Its size has been commonly exaggerated. 
The dimensions of the rorqual, or finner whale, which some- 
times reaches a length of 85 ft., have been confounded with 
those of the right whale. The male Greenland whale reaches 
an average length of from 52 ft. to 53 ft., and the female of 
from 55 ft. to 57 ft. The duration of their life is still matter 
of conjecture, though they grow so old that their tails 
turn white. Mr. Gray found a harpoon in an old female 
whale, which had been embedded in the fish for thirty-two 
years, according to the date upon the harpoon-handle. 
Another harpoon-head was found in a dead whale inclosed 
up to the socket in six inches of bone, which grew 
round it. It was his “decided opinion” that whales 


live up to, and even over, a hundred years, ; 

calves are born the female whales tesanien Bean _ 
Mr. Gray could guess where they goto. “ After forty years’ 
experience in the Greenland seas I have not seen more than a 
dozen old whales accompanied by calves altogether,” he Writes, 
though young whales are often seen in numbers. cca. 
sionally the full-grown whales disappear from their feeding. 
grounds off the east coast of Greenland, and if the ice does 
not extend for a considerable distance from the shore they 
retire altogether in search of better cover. Persecution hag 
made them shy, and instead of roaming at large, the whales 
only feed along the ice fringe, where they can “ bolt to cover” 
beneath the ice if attacked. “Nowadays,” says Mr. Gray, 
“whales are like rats or rabbits, never to be found far away 
from their holes, particularly since the introduction of steam; 
they will never lie on banks where there is not sufficient ice 

to shelter them. The old females, with the younger whales 
of both sexes, bury themselves in the Polar ice north of 80° 
after the end of June, where no ship can follow them, re. 
treating in the autumn southwards as the ice makes in the 
north.” 

The food of whales has long been known to consist of 
minute sea-crustacea. Mr. Gray was familiar not only with 
the whale’s food, but observed its manner of feeding, and the 
way in which it took its nap “after meals.” “No doubt,” he 
wrote, “ whales are very particular in the quality of their 
food, for they are never to be found feeding where the water 
is dirty, but almost invariably in clean, clear dark-blue or 
light olive-green water. The usual way in which a whale 
feeds is to choose a spot where the food is plentiful, and swim 
backwards and forwards for two or three hundred yards, with 
the nose just under water. They invariably swim from one 
side of the beat back again to where they started from, with 
their mouths open. They then close their jaws and swallow 
the food caught. They will go on in this way feeding for an 
hour or more; after that they will disappear under the 
nearest ice, and sleep there until they come out for exercise 
or for another meal. Unlike other warm-blooded animals, 
they do not require to breathe through their nostrils while 
asleep, and they do not do so. Whales can sleep as well 
under water as they do upon the surface, as I have often seen 
them disappear under solid ice and remain there for many 
hours ata time. Sometimes they also fall asleep with their 
heads down and only their tails standing out of the water.” 


Mr. Gray does not seem to have discovered at what intervals 
of time the female whale produces a young one. But creatures 
of such vast bulk probably renew their species very slowly. 
Thus he attributed the present scarcity of Greenland 
whales to the reckless killing of the immature young by 
the “earlier fishers,” and quotes in proof the numbers killed 
in voyages as far back as the year of the battle of Waterloo, 
when the destined fathers of whale families were harpooned 
in their youth. 

The attraction which the whale fishery had for adventurous 
seamen lay in its sport, adventure, and uncertainty. The 
chances of making high prices, besides capturing many fish, 
added to the excitement. Recently, though the value of 
whale-oil fell, the price of whalebone rose to £2,650 per ton, 
and though the value is now less, no adequate substitute for 
its use in dressmaking has yet been invented. It was natural 
that men like Mr. Gray, who saw the Greenland whales yearly 
growing less in numbers, should turn to other seas, and 
especially to the Antarctic Ocean, in search of new fishing 
grounds. The Greenland seas are not the only home of the 
right whales. Sir William Flower has shown that the 
earliest known regular whale-fishery of Europe was carried 
on by the Basques in the Bay of Biscay as early as 
the tenth century, and that it was not until after the 
voyages in search of a north-east passage to China at 
the end of the sixteenth century that the Greenland whale 
was discovered. All the “bones” of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Court dresses came from the Basque fishery, and the whale 
which produced it, now almost extinct, was the North 
Atlantic right whale. An almost identical species haunts 
the southern temperate ocean, and until recently used 
in the summer months to visit the shores of the Cape, 
Australia, and New Zealand, where great numbers were 
killed annually, including the new-born young. Mr. Gray, 
after perusing all the published narratives of Antarctic 
voyages, compiled a report on “New Whaling Grounds 
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qn Southern Seas,” in which he stated his confident belief 
that round the margin of the South Polar ice the right 
whales would befound ia sumbers sufficient for the establish- 
ment of a new and profitable fishery. Three years ago two 
ships eailed from Dundee to make proof of this fishery, but 
found that the whales which Sir James Ross and others saw 
in such numbers had disappeared. Sir William Flower 
suggests the probable explanation. Sir James Ross had dis- 
sovered the summer haunt of the same whales which were 
then undergoing the process of ruthless extermination in their 
winter breeding-places on the Australian and New Zealand 
goasts. The Antarctic whales have been killed off thousands 
pf miles from their Polar home, and the hope of an Antarctic 
abale-fishery can no longer be entertained. 





THE SOCIAL EFFECT OF BICYCLING. 


ICYCLING will, we believe, within a few years produce 
social effects of some importance. The notion that it isa 

mere fashion or “ craze,” like the skating on little wheels which 
some years ago led to an investment of scores of thousands 
of pounds in a speculation that proved absolutely futile, is, 
qe are convinced, a pure delusion. The bicycle has greatly 
added to human powers, and will no more be given up by 
those who have once learned to use it than horse-riding will 
be given up or travelling by railway. The number of those 
who cycle increases day by day, as the objections raised by 
prejudice or custom disappear, none of those who acquire the 
art show the slightest disposition to give up the practice, and 
the probability is that in a very short time it will become far 
more popular than riding or swimming, or even walking for 
amusement ever has been. It has been discovered that 
every one who chooses, and who has any kind of vigour 
remaining, can learn to ride in about a fortnight, the exercise 
distinctly improves the health of all who use it in modera- 
tion, and as soon as an obstacle or two have been surmounted 
not to cycle will be nearly as unusual as not to walk. The 
cost of a wheel is at present considerable, but that is a result 
only of monopolies, and must sooner or later disappear. 
There is no reason in the world why a thin wheel of steel, 
every part of which except the tyre can be made by machinery, 
should cost from £10 to £30, and, as a matter of fact, people 
who cannot pay those sums already contrive to possess them- 
selves of very serviceable machines. Poor students, domestic 
servants, and artisans may be encountered in the evening in 
scores on every road out of the great cities, and regular 
systems of selling bicycles at cheaper rates have been in- 
vented with an ingenuity most creditable to everything but 
the dealers’ moral sense. You may buy certain machines 
“for export” at little more than half the advertised prices, 
or you may buy “second-hand” articles, which have perhaps 
been taken out three times, or you may buy machines “ which 
have been superseded” by some trivial or, if you are tolerably 
sharp, some imperceptible improvement. The manufacturers 
are just now making fortunes, but the moment the demand 
slackens and the markets are a little glutted, competition will 
bring prices down with a run until they settle at between 
five and seven pounds, according to perfection of finish. The 
remaining difficulty, that of the tyre, will disappear when 
inventors seriously set their minds to it. We shall annoy the 
holders of shares in pneumatic tyre companies by the remark, 
but we are entirely unable to believe in the permanence of 
those costly and aggravating “improvements.” They are 
much too apt to leave the rider stranded twenty miles away 
from home, and unless they can be “improved” again by 
some lacquer, which we fancy a clever Japanese could invent, 
and which would be impermeable to a knife or a nail ora 
flint-stone, they will be superseded by some contrivance for 
obtaining “resilience” either from spring coils rising from 
the spokes under a rim of thin steel, or by pads between the 
axle and the wheel, or by some new material which will spring 
and yield, and yet defy any injury short of a total smash. In 
India, where you have flat roads hundreds of miles long, and 
where, for climatic and other reasons, indiarubber is out of 
favour, men glide about all day in the cold weather on wheels 
of tenacious steel. The moment the cycle costs five pounds 
as a pivot price, will last ten years, and is independent 
of repairs, cycles will become for all the healthy the 
Dniversal means of locomotion, and will be hired out 
in thousands instead of tens for pennies an hour where 





shillings are now charged. A register of bicycles will soon 
be established by law, new rules of the road will be enforced 
at once by law and by opinion, wilful injury to bicyclists will 
be declared a separate and a serious offence, and all men and 
women will find that they have suddenly gained a new power, 
have become more free, and will henceforward enjoy a much 
enlarged horizon. 


That will be the essence of the social change. At preeent 
all but the comparative few who can command carriages at 
will are limited, especially in the country, in seeking their 
friends or enjoying scenery, to a radius of about three miles. 
Many of our readers will exclaim at that, and declare that 
they are ready to walk three times the distance; but we would 
ask them, if they are not born Londoners, and therefore 
accustomed to be on foot all day—Londoners, and Londoners 
only, really forget distance—to reflect for a moment, and then 
say truthfully whether they care to walk six miles for a mere 
visit, and especially whether they even so much as think of 
paying two such visits in one day. They will acknowledge, 
we fancy, that they will no more do it frequently or habitually 
than Americans will, and the American who, in Europe at 
all events, will voluntarily walk two miles, much less six, has 
yet to be discovered. The skilled cyclist, however, who 
has developed the proper muscles, and has got rid of 
the sense of fatigue which haunts the beginner, just as 
it haunts, and daunts, the man who is learning to swim, 
can keep on his bicycle all day, and if his frame is 
not shaken by a fall, or his temper tried by the 
pricking of those infernal tyres, he will return in the 
evening with his nerves in perfect order and his limbs as little 
tired as if he had been strolling for the same time up and 
down a terrace or a lawn. This means that he can choose 
friends or do business within half a county instead of within 
two villages, and that his powers of locomotion at will are 
multiplied at least five-fold, or in the case of the really skilled 
and healthy eight or ten fold. That is a new freedom, a great 
multiplication of power for men, and especially for women, 
who, we notice, enjoy it much more than men do, and contrive 
somehow to avoid the look of care which is the special mark 
of the bicyclist, and we shall be curious to note, when time has 
been given for the change to operate fully, what its precise 
effects are. They will not all be good. They will probably 
increase the general happiness, for let the cynics say what 
they like, friendship is a great sweetener of life, and pleasant 
conversation one of the few really enjoyable occupations, but 
they will impair neighbourliness, which rests in a degree we 
none of us like to formulate upon the sense that we must 
not quarrel with, or avoid, or even sharply criticise, those 
among whom it is our lot to live. Our neighbour is the man 
who is nigh us, and in that compulsory association, is a root of 
kindliness, of forbearance, and of mutual readiness to assist, 
which life in a great city seriously impairs, and which extreme 
freedom of locomotion will impair also. That will not benefit 
the general nature, and we are not sure that it will even 
benefit the intelligence, though at first sight that should be 
the result. We all fancy we are the brighter for choosing 
our own friends at our own discretion, but like tends to seek 
like, and it may be doubted whether the real intellectual gain 
of human intercourse is not derived from the unlike. We 
learn as much from the stupid as the wise. At least, if that 
as a general axiom is an impossible paradox, we notice 
that those who live only among the bright are apt to 
become narrow in a novel way, to misread human nature as it 
really is, and to fancy that everything is easy, especially in 
politics, when it is really next to impracticable, or so difficult 
that to attempt it is waste of energy. Just listen to the 
advocates of peace, usually able men, talking among them- 
selves, and note the kind of dreams in which they firmly 
believe. Neighbourliness is a useful virtue as well as a 
Christian one, and a certain monotony in life which is 
fostered by a narrow radius of locomotion tends, as we have 
always maintained, to deeper thought and reflection. The 
constant habit of the bicycle dissipates the mind just as a 
constant immersion in society does, and for the same reason,— 
it renders reflection less frequent and less enjoyable. Why 
think when you can reach a pleasant circle five miles off in 
half an hour, and with no perceptible fatigue? Let those 
who doubt that this effect will be produced in the country 
note the curious increase the cycle is causing in the habit of 
meeting at lunch, and indeed in the substitution of lunch 
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for dinner. You cannot bicycle back on a dark night with 
your wife or sister in full dress, but you can lunch at 
2 o’clock and cycle back in the cool of the evening with 
great enjoyment and no danger. Oycling, in fact, will 
increase the scattering and moveability of country society, to 
the increase of its pleasures and the loss of much of its stead- 
fastness and quiet. The ancient “ rootedness” of the country 
sides will be greatly diminished, and we are old-fashioned 
enough to believe that in that quality was much not only of 


charm but of utility. It is a horrid thing to say nowadays, |. 


and one which excites a ridicule not untinged with dislike, 
but we confess to a sympathy with that old world which read 
into the epithet “ gadabout” such a richness of contempt- 
All life, they say, is change, but the most mutable thing in the 
world is a candle, which perishes unrenewed. The cycle will 
stay, and its influence, though enfranchising—which is one 
reason that women take to it more eagerly than men—vwill, 
socially, always be centrifugal. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL CHURCHMEN AND THE NONCON- 
FORMIST CONSCIENCE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘'SPEcTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read the outpourings of Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes, also the deliveries of Dr. Clifford, Dr. Barry, the 
abounding letters and articles which have appeared in the 
Press that still supports the party once led by Mr. Gladstone, 
but must confess an increasing difficulty in finding in any 
of these quarters a strong grip of the principles of Liberalism. 
The vote of the Irish Nationalists in support of the second 
reading of the Education Bill appears to have been too much 
for the already overstrained Nonconformist conscience. It is 
time that Churchmen who have been supporters of Liberalism, 
as led by Mr. Gladstone, should speak out. How about the 
Church conscience? The opposition to the Education Bill 
has had very little in it that is purely political, but has been 
saturated with an animus against the Church, or rather 
against denominationalism in general. And the special 
grant clause (4) has been utilised as a convenient stick 
with which to belabour the “isme,’ and especially the 
supporters of denominational schools. It would be easy 
to so amend it, that the new Educational Authority should 
be empowered to grant aid to any school within its dis- 
trict, but then that would probably mean the repeal of the 
Cowper-Temple clause, as well as the throwing away of the 
said convenient stick. It would not be favourable to the 
teaching of that highly watered solution of Christianity 
known as undenominationalism or School Board religion- 
Nearly ten years ago Mr. Gladstone raised the danger- 
signal in his paper on “ Heresy and Schism in the Modern 
Church.” In the Parliamentary Opposition the dominant 
factor is the militant section of Nonconformity which has 
framed “an undenominational religion much to their liking, 
divested of many salient points needful for a complete 
Christianity.” This minimum, by no means “irreducible,” 
the civil power is “to authorise by law in public elemen- 
tary teaching, nay, to arm it with exclusive and prohibitory 





Nationalists and the militant section of English Noncon- 
formity, and that the much-abused ‘‘clericals” will have to 
raise the flag of religious and civil liberty which is falling 
from the hands of the “ Free Oburches.” 

One way of so doing is to support the educational measure 
introduced by Sir John Gorst, as going far to advance that: 
“impartiality of treatment between different religious bodies. 
and freedom of municipal action,” which Mr. Forster held to. 
be the two guiding principles of his Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Barley Rectory, Herts. J. FRomME WILKEINson;. 





STUDIES IN MONASTICISM. 
[To tHe EpiToR oF THE ** SPEcTaToR,’’] 

Srz,—From the review in the Spectator of May 23rd, “Studies 
in Monasticism,” I see that Miss Eckenstein in her “Woman 
Under Monasticism” treats as genuine the “Théftre de. 
Hrotswitha.” Having done the same thing a good many: 
years ago in a little book on “ Deaconesses and Sisterhoods,” 
I feel bound to warn your readers that the “Thédtre de 
Hrotswitha” is now well-known in France to be nothing but. 
an exceedingly clever literary forgery by its professed editor,. 
M. Charles Magnin. The forgery was, I believe, discovered 
by some French man of letters who, thinking that the nunnery; 
of Gandesheim in Swabia (not Saxony), where Hrotswitha was. 
supposed to have been a nun, might yield other literary 
treasures, set forth in search of it, only to discover that it. 
never had any existence but in M. Charles Magnin’s volume. 
—I am, Sir, &., J. M. Lupiow.. 








POETRY. 


TO MRS. HERBERT STUDD. 


Amp the billowing leagues of Sarum Plaim 
I read the heroic songs, which he, the bard 
Of your own house* and lineage, lovingly 
Hath fashioned, out of Ireland’s deeds and dreams;. 
And her far glories, and her ancient tears. 


The sheep-bells tinkled in the fold. Hard by, 
A whimpering pewit’s desultory wing 
Made loneliness more manifestly lone. 





Friend, would you jadge your poets, try them thus= 
Read them where rolls the moorland, or the main! 
Not light is then their ordeal, so to stand 
Neighboured by these large natural Presences ; 

Nor transitory their honour, who, like him, 

No inch of spiritual stature lose, 

Measured against the eternal amplitudes, 

And tested by the clear and healthful sky. 
WILLIAM Watson 





MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
A PropHecy.—(Od. ITI. 30.) 
Exc monumentumaere peren- THoucH my monument is 


powers as against other and more developed methods.” Regalique situ pyramidum al- "Twill outshine good Albert's 


There is no other meaning to be attached to the violent 
outbursts against Clauses 4 and 27. Nonconformity is to 


nius, builded not of marble nor 
of brass, 

tius ; statue, Eiffel’s pinnacle 
surpass. 


play the part of religious faction, and to raise the standard | Quod non imber edax, non Never may the rains assail it, 


of religious persecution and intolerance. It is feared that 


nor the blizzards round it 
rage, 


Aquilo impotens 


if the Cowper-Temple muzzle, placed on full religious Possit diruere, aut innumer- In imperishable splendour last- 


liberty, is removed, the Anglicans and Roman Catholics 


abilis ing on from age to age. 


will be the chief gainers. Hence the outcry at the Tish | Annorum series et fuga tem- For so long as Mr. Speaker, 


Nationalists voting in favour of a measure of justice to 


porum. ushered by the silent mace,. 


English denominational schools, while for voting in favour | Non omnis moriar, multaque Stalks with stately ceremonial 


of Welsh Disestablishment they were lauded to the Non- 
conformist heaven. Home-rule is suddenly discovered to 
be Rome-rule, 


pars mei to his high appointed place, 

Vitabit Libitinam. Usque ego Though my venerable figure: 

postera shall have vanished fromm 
the scene 


If this spirit of intolerance is to continue the prevailing} Crescam aude recens, dum Part of me will never vanish +: 


element in the Liberal Opposition, Liberals who still believe 


in Liberal, Progressive, and democratic principles will have | Scandit cum tacita virgine pon- By the margin of the Mersey, im 


to find them elsewhere; while those who are Churchmen as 


well (and who have hitherto supported the political party led | Dicar qua violens obstrepit 


by Mr. Gladstone) will necessarily have to withhold such 
support. It looks as if the Education Bill would cause 


Capitolium ever will my fame be green. 
tifex. the distant Isle of Skye, 
Where the Caledonian crofter 
Aufidus drinks neat whisky when 
he’s dry, 








other political readjustments besides that ‘between the Irish 





* Mr, Aubrey de Vere. 
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uae Daunus Men shall hailme as the 
™ roan oF -» eens who, by intuition 
ed, 


To the crownless harp of Erin 
English measures sought to 
wed. 

Pri Aeolium carmen ad Fear not then, O Muse of Tara, 

—— to exuberate with me: 


BRegnavit populorum, ex humili 
potens, 


Italos 
Deduxisse modos. Sumesuper- Our unique collaboration jus- 
biam tifies a jubilee : 
uaesitam meritis, et mihi Nor omit to crown your cham- 
Delphica pion, in the sunset of his 


days, 
(Lauro cinge volens, Melpomene, Lord of Dodonzan diction, with 
comam, a wreath of Delphic bays. 


C. L. GRAVES. 








BOOKS. 


——— 
SIR THOMAS MORE.* 

Many characters of the early Reformation were formed by 
it, and we can scarcely conceive of their separation from their 
environment. Bat Sir Thomas More could have been so ex- 
tremely comfortable with us in the latter end of the nine- 
¢eenth century that we the more regret his place was laid in 
the sixteenth, though he would have been the last to suppose 
the was too good for his age, or to have wished to change his 
sphere for the sake of saving his head. “ You cannot get to 
heaven on a feather-bed,” he would say; and those who are 
imbued with such ideas never make any century quite 
comfortable for themselves. 

Bat if they are not what people call comfortable, they are 

happy. Amongst many lives spent in the world, and yet in 
detachment from it, Sir Thomas More’s biography indicates 
one of the most satisfying examples to an English mind, which 
prefers its saints to be people of common-sense in domestic 
and public affairs. The exterior life of More showed that he 
had “no mind tc be a stranger in his own house;” that he 
was an excellent son and husband, an almost perfect father, a 
considerate master, anda delightful companion; moreover, he 
was a ready writer, a good man of business, and an upright 
public servant. More’s house at Chelsea has been opened 
up to us time after time, and the character of its master 
scrutinised from every possible point of view; from that of the 
altra-Protestant straining to claim More as a foe to Rome, to 
that of the Romanist who knows him honoured by beatification 
(in 1886) and as martyred by England. Eduacationalists quote 
him on Education, Socialists on Socialism, and meanwhile this 
quotation and the story of his daughter’s devotion in his last 
days (whether she did or did not really succeed in her final 
object), have succeeded in impressing the least historically 
susceptible person with two ideas,—More had a learned 
daughter who loved him, and he wrote the Utopia. Why his 
daughter loved him and what the Utopia is about are subjects 
apon which Mr, Hatton’s book will enlighten them most 
pleasantly. 

For more serious purposes, Mr, Hutton says, quite rightly 
we think, that there was room for another biography, though 
Father Bridgett’s interesting life is but four years old. 
Mr. William Hutton’s study, the work of love during twelve 
years, subject to “the demands of a laborious profession,” 
seems to us to fill a distinct void. e cannot have our 
biographies written to suit us all, but we like them when they 
fit us. Certainly More may be claimed as a child of the 
Renaissance, and as a faithfal son of the ancient Church 
Nevertheless, living as he did when the two modern offshoots 
‘sprang from the stem of a great medieval, nominally united, 
Church in Western Christendom, we are by no means dis- 
posed to give him up to modern Rome. “ High Churchman” 
More would always have been, but there is no reason to believe 
that he would not have been completely satisfied to find him- 
self with Nicholas Ferrar, George Herbert, Bishop Andrewes, 
or indeed, as we hinted at first, with Anglicans who have 
lived to see the results of the Oxford movement in the national 

Church of England; he would have been in his element with 
Keble, as much as he was with Colet, as his confessor. 
More’s views cannot be watered down, for they represented his 
steady, consistent practice, but, as Mr. Hutton’s sympathetic 





* (1.) Sir Thomas More. By W. H. Hutton. London: Methuen and Co.— 


study shows, some of the present generation of Anglicans do 
know from experience-precisely what produced the interior de- 
tachment of spirit which lay under the exterior man of action. 
In saying that any one system produced such and such 
characters, we are only of course speaking conventionally, 
for most of us would embrace any ethical line of conduct 
which mechanically turned us out in the mould of Sir Thomas 
More; bat we know that nothing human can be trusted to 
develop holiness. Further, the methods and processes to 
which More subjected himself in the quest of the Holy Grail 
are deadly to some types of character, and amongst people of 
the types which they suit, there are examples of the process 
being too severe for the material. An enameller once ex- 
plained the beauty of his ware by stating that many 
enamellers were content to enamel inferior gold, thinking 
that as the foundation did not appear it was not in evidence, 
whereas for overlaying, the best gold only really served, and, 
all unseen, it showed. In the same way, it is only in the 
most beautiful natural characters that the finest sort of 
spiritual work is possible, so far as it is an art; otherwise, 
it is too much for mind and body. More is an example on 
the other side of the question. His character was one in 
which self was deliberately mastered by the adoption of 
severe disciplinary and sustained devotional means, so that 
any neophyte, perhaps unwisely, wishing to take example 
from his saintly life lived in the world, can select no new 
method, and can exclude no method, of self-conquest left 
unpractised by More. Yet physical pain, careful self-denial, 
the practices of silence, of what are called vocal prayers, of 
confession, of frequent communion, only framed what was 
indicated by the long hours of private devotion in the early 
morning, and the self-surrender evident in all his personal 
actions. More was never strong, but he was quite healthy, 
and seems to have been able to support his life of scanty 
sleep, much business, and of the four or five hours of 
private daily devotion, in addition to the other public offices 
which he followed. A point that has struck us much in 
recalling how he frequented the Carthusian Offices, is that 
once more we are coming round in this and other things to 
practices which are as much in harmony with natural as with 
spiritual wants. It is absolutely impossible for human 
beings who think deeply to live without opportunities for 
solitude, which some can only find in what are called religious 
houses. Though the rule was abused, and More laughs heartily 
over the ignorant theologian, and severely reprooves the idle 
and immoral monk, he frequents, as he can, the cloister, and 
is drawn to the “ religious life.” If satisfactory brotherhoods 
could be formed and recognised again, we should have them 
haunted by just such men as More, in the Anglican as in the 
Roman communion. That, we believe, is the case already with 
the recognised Anglican sisterhoods, where hard-working, 
smart women will ge for silence and devotion, as readily as 
those who need more obvious instruction, help, and comfort 
from those who ought to be at leisure from themselves. 


In all this, though we have said very little about Mr. 
Hatton’s sketch, we have been thinking of it with satisfaction, 
as it will suit a large class of readers who, without in the least 
underestimating the enormous advantages secured by what we 
call the Reformation, are by no means prepared to sacrifice 
Catholic continuity needlessly. In Mr. Hutton’s volume 
this strongly appears. As regards its history, too, it is wel] 
done. Only that amount which is necessary to make the less 
informed reader realise the nature of the controversies around 
More has been inserted, so that the personal character, as it 
should, occupies the greater part of the monograph. Froude’s 
Erasmus naturally does not please Mr. Hutton, as it could, 
indeed, have satisfied few historical students who had their 
own vivid ideas of the period and of the character of the friend 
of More. 

Into the subject of the Utopian controversies there is here 
no space to enter. The Clarendon Press edition, edited most 
carefully by Mr. Lupton, we think from Dr. Arber’s reprint, 
is, of course, a delightful volume to look at and handle, and 
its appearance is welcome. It is prefaced with a short 
analysis which here and there seems to be unnecessarily con- 
troversial. But it is not very hard to avoid reading about 
the Utopia, and now it is so extremely easy to read the 
Utopia itself, that it really does not much matter how any 
one of his editors interprets More’s views on the priesthood 





2.) The Utopia of S. Thomas More, in Latin from the Edition of March, 1618, 
andin English from the First Edition of Ralph Robynson’s Translation in 155/, 
4c, By J. H. Lupton, B.D. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


‘of women and the like knotty points. Especially is this the 
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case when we realise that some points are prejudged for 
Churchmen, and that More, when he did speak as a Church- 
man, jested as to newly arranging his views on such subjects 
as he would have done upon quarrelling with his friends or 
disposing of his superfluous daughters, as beings with whom 
he had no interests in common. It is amusing to notice how 
the sense of humour always, in every generation, exposes its 
possessors to the same charges; when the future Lord High 
Chancellor was nineteen, it was said :—“ This one piece of ill- 
luck, I grieve to tell you, follows More; whenever he speaks 
most skilfully and acutely among your white-mitred fathers 
with reference to their special science, they always condemn 
him and call all he says childish folly, not because they 
really think him worthy of condemnation” but because 
of some reasons, which probably made More, in after-life, 
give sage advice to elders upon treating their juniors with 
courtesy. He jested, however, to the end, and it was not all 
who could tell whether or not he spoke seriously, even up 
to the day when the King sent to know what his change of 
mind in view of his approaching execution might mean. It 
was simply that he had decided not to shave off his beard 
grown in prison. Yet he was no trifler. His playful wit was, 
as we have indicated, the sunshine of a happy roul. Wide- 
minded, cultivated, and liberal, the character of Sir Thomas 
More is one, as we think, typical of many an Englishman, 
and, in some ways, almost peculiar to England. 





THE MAN FROM SNOWY RIVER.* 


TuHIs volume, at least so far as it deals with the feats of 
horses, is of quite remarkable merit, containing, as Rolf 
Boldrewood says, in the short preface, “the best bush 
ballads written since the death of Lindsay Gordon.” In 
Australia so much appears to depend on the swiftness, 
strength, and endurance of the horse, that the heroes 
of the bush are not so much men as horses, and so far 
as they are men, are men as riders, who depend for their 
success more upon the horses they can sit than upon their 
skill and strength in guiding them. Mr. Paterson writes as 
if, amongst men, ambition were the most miserable of weak- 
nesses, while amongst the horses it were a quality of the most 
heroic kind. This is what he says of the rivalries of human 
beings :— 
“ Honour and truth shall be overthrown 
In fierce desire ; 


Thou shalt use thy friend as a stepping-stone 
To mount thee higher. 


When the curtain falls on the sordid strife 
That seemed so splendid, 

Thou shalt look with pain on the wasted life 
That thou hast ended. 


Thou hast sold thy life for a guerdon small 
In fitful flashes ; 

There has been reward—but the end of all 
Is dust and ashes. 


For the night has come and it brings to naught 
Thy projects cherished, 

And thine epitaph shall in brass be wrought— 
* He lived and perished.’ ” 


Bat when he comes to deal with the rivalries and ambitions 
of horses his tone is very different. Then he rises into a 
kind of ecstacy at the instinct, the audacity, the staying. 
power, and the invincible pluck of his true heroes, the 
heroes whose deeds he records. In the marvellously spirited 
ballad on “Old Pardon, the Son of Reprieve,” whose achieve- 
, ments, even after he has been to a great extent disabled by 
foul play in the stable, he chronicles with a sort of rapture, 
he even ventures beyond the range of this life, and anticipates 
for his hero a future career of the same magnificent calibre :— 
“ But he’s old—and his eyes are grown hollow ; 
Like me, with my thatch of the snow ; 
When he dies, then I hope I may follow, 
And go where the racehorses go, 
I don’t want no harping nor singing— 
Such things with my style don’t agree; 
Where the hoofs of the horses are ringing 
There’s music sufficient for me. 
And surely the thoroughbred horses 
Will rise up again and begin 
Fresh races on far-away courses, 
And p’raps they might let me slip in. 





* The Man from Snowy River, and Other Verses, By A. B, Paterson, London: 


——eecunns 


It would look rather well the race-card on 
*Mongst Cherubs and Seraphs and things, 

‘ Angel Harrison’s black gelding Pardon, 
Blue balo, white body and wings.’ 


And if they have racing hereafter, 
(And who is to say they will not?) 

When the cheers and the shouting and laughter 
Proclaim that the battle grows hot ; 

As they come down the racecourse a-steering, 
He'll rush to the front, I believe; 

And you'll hear the great multitude cheering 
For Pardon, the son of Reprieve.” 


That sounds irreverent, but is not, we imagine, so intended; 
it is a bold idealising of the ambition in the horse which Mr. 
Paterson thinks so worthless in the man. But is he quite 
just to the man? Perhaps that strenuous effort to surpass 
others in the race which he chronicles with so much delight 
in the horse, may be the root of all that is noblest in the 
man also, if it be regarded as,—what indeed it often is,—lesg 
the supreme effort to leave others behind, than to bring ont 
all that is in oneself even to the last atom, though this may 
be possible only where there is some rivalry by the help 
of which chiefly we learn to measure the capacity that is in 
us. We are told that “Old Pardon, the Son of Reprieve ” 
ran his last heat when all his rivals were nowhere, and ran 
it even faster than any of the first heats had been run by 
his competitors, so that it was not sheer rivalry, but the 
delight in sounding the depths of his own energy, that 
stimulated him in that last race. And is not that the secret 
of all that is best in human ambition,—the desire to prove to 
oneself what one’s best really is, even though that can as arule 
only be distinguished by the help of a little competition? Bad 
as mere racing of all kinds generally proves to be, the secret of 
its charm is that it discovers all the strenuousness that 
exists both in beast and man, though too often that 
strenuousness shows itself in flashy or even tricky ways, 
Supposing that in all racing there were more desire to bring 
out the best that is in one, using the rivalry only as the 
happiest mode of kindling the fire within, racing, whether 
physical or mental, would not be the mean and discreditable 
thing it generally is. And surely that is the charm which 
lends such ballads as these a kind of lustre which they 
would not otherwise possess. One feels this nobler side of 
the competitive instinct in the very powerful ballad on “ The 
Man from Snowy River,” who, though he distances all his rivals, 
does so not apparently from any excess of competitive ardour 
to surpass others, but because he is profoundly interested in 
driving the herd of wild-horses back to a region in which the 
valuable “colt from old ‘Regret’” could be recovered from 
the wild herd he had joined. This is the great feat which 
“the man from Snowy River ” achieved alone :— 


“ When they reached the mountain’s summit, even Clancy took 
a pull, 
It well might make the boldest hold their breath, 
The wild hop scrub grew thickly, and the hidden ground was 
full 


Of wombat holes, and any slip was death. 

But the man from Snowy River let the pony have his head, 
And he swung his stockwhip round and gave a cheer, 

And he raced him down the mountain like a torrent down its bed, 
While the others stood and watched in very fear. 


He sent the flint stones flying, but the pony kept his feet, 

He cleared the fallen timber in his stride, 

And the man from Snowy River never shifted in his seat— 

It was grand to see that mountain horseman ride. 

pete is the stringy barks and saplings, on the rough and broken 
ground, 

Down the hillside at a racing pace he went; 

And he never drew the bridle till he landed safe and sound, 

At the bottom of that terrible descent.” 


There was probably something more than the mere desire to 
surpass others in that lonely as well as wild and triamphant 
ride. 

The verses in this volume which are not concerned with the 
great feats of horses, are as a rule exceedingly inferior to 
those which are, and are sometimes hardly worth preserving. 
But there are a few which take hold of the mind from the 
passionate love which they express of the Australian scenery, 
and from the stimulating character of the wild and lonely 
life of the stockman or the drover on those silent hills and 
plains. Here, for instance, is an auction in which a broken- 
down drover’s horse is offered for £1, and the author of the 
ballad buys him ont of pure friendship for one of the old 
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heroes of his wandering days, The ballad closes thus :-— 
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«Only a pound !’ and was this the end— 
Only a pound for the drover's friend. 
The drover’s friend that had seen his day,” 
And now was worthless, and cast away 
With a broken knee and a broken heart 
To be flogged and starved in a hawker’s cart, 
Well, I made a bid for a sense of shame 
And the memories dear of the good old game. 


‘Thank you? Guinea! and cheap at that! 

* Against you there in the curly hat! 

‘Only a guinea, and one more chance, 

* Down he goes if there’s no advance, 

‘Third, and the last time, one! two! three!’ 
And the old grey horse was knocked down to me. 
And now he’s wandering, fat and sleek, 

On the lucerne flats by the Homestead Creek; 
I dare not ride him for fear he’d fall, 

But he does a journey to beat them all, 

For though he scarcely a trot can raise, 

He can take me back to the droving days.” 


These last four lines have the true lyrical cry in them, and 
the ballad shows, as the following touching verses also show, 
that the life of those wild solitudes has a greater power to 
fascinate the imagination and kindle an ideal fire than all 
the artificial excitements of a great society :— 


“Little bush maiden, wondering-eyed, 
Playing alone in the creek-bed dry, 
In the small green flat on every side 
Walled in by the Moonbi Ranges high ; 
Tell us the tale of your lonely life, 
*Mid the great gray forests that know no change. 
‘I never have left my home,’ she said, 
‘I have never been over the Moonbi Range. 


‘Father and mother are both long dead, 
‘And I live with granny in yon wee place.’ 
‘ Where are your father and mother ?’ we said. 
She puzzled awhile with thoughtful face, 
Then a light came into the shy brown eye, 
And she smiled, for she thought the question strange 
On a thing so certain—‘ When people die 
‘They go to the country over the range.’ 
‘And what is this country like, my lass ?” 
‘There are blossoming trees and pretty flowers, 
‘ And shining creeks where the golden grass 
‘Is fresh and sweet from the summer showers. 
‘They never need work, nor want, nor weep ; 
‘No troubles can come their hearts to estrange. 
‘Some summer night I shall fall asleep, 
‘ And wake in the country over the range,’ 
‘Child, you are wise in your simple trust, 
For the wisest man knows no more than you. 
Ashes to asher, and dust to dust : 
Our views by a range are bounded too; 
But we know that God hath this gift in store, 
That when we come to the final change, 
We shall meet with our loved ones gone before 
To the beautiful country over the range.” 


The immediately preceding ballad called “Lost” shows just the 
same kind of wistful idealism, but on the whole the ballads of 
wild excitement are the best, for the idealism which involun- 
tarily gleams through them is more effective than it is where 
idealism is the leading thought to be expressed. The purely 
comic ballads like “ The Great Calamity ” (the loss of a fifty- 
gallon keg of whisky), or “' The Bush Christening,” or “ Those 
Names,” are the poorest, and hardly deserve to appear by the 
side of the more eloquent and ardent verses which this little 
volume contains, It is one that well deserves to be compared 
with a book such as Adam Lindsay Gordon’s ballads. 





CORREGGIO.* 


CoRREGGIO is a stumbling-block to many. To the plain man, 
and still more to the plain woman, who like their sentiment 
strong, and do not resent the obvious and expected, Correggio’s 
pictures are oases in the desert of early Italian galleries; he 
comes to them as a pleasing foretaste of the maturer delights 
of Carlo Dolci and Sassoferrato. The initiated, on the other 
hand, failing to see his artistic sentiment because of his senti- 
mentality, turn from him with a distaste which is intensified 
by the admiration of the vulgar. And yet for all his 
caressing suavity Correggio was a refined and, in a sense, a 
subtle artist. His emotional nature may have been some- 
what commonplace, but his artistic presentment of those 
emotions is as distinguished as it is unique. 

It is doubtful, however, whether Signor Ricci’s book will 
appeal to either of these two classes of spectators. Those 





* Antonio Allegri da Correggio: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Corrado 


who see in a Correggio a transfiguration of the Christmas- 
card will scarcely have patience for Signor Ricci’s elaborate re- 
search into contemporary documents; while those who expect 
a scholarly appreciation of Correggio’s position as an artist will 
be somewhat annoyed at the author’s indulgence in picturesque 
writing. In fact, the book (in spite of Signor Ricci’s pains- 
taking and honest research) is not wholly free from a suspicion 
of bookmaking—a suspicion which the illustrations do not 
dissipate. To have made the book of the utmost value to 
students all the money available should have been devoted to 
getting first-rate reproductions of all Correggio’s works. 
Instead of this, the pages are crowded with small and quite 
unnecessary views of the baroque exteriors of churches in 
which Correggio painted, of places where Correggio was 
born, of others where he was not born, and such like. In 
consequence of this attention to picturesque accessories the 
reproductions of the paintings themselves have suffered. 
Two processes have been employed; some of the best-known 
pictures have been excellently reproduced by photo-engraving, 
the others have been translated by a new process into a 
blurred and blotted impression which gives no idea of whether 
the originals from which they proceed are oils, or frescoes, or, 
as one cannot help sometimes suspecting, water-colour copies 
or engravings. The photographs to be bought in Parma are 
poor, but these reproductions compare unfavourably even 
with them. The sad part of it is that the frescoes, which are 
the least known and the most important of Correggio’s 
works, have come out worst of all. In one case, by an 
error in the production of the block, the “ Assumption 
of the Virgin” has been converted into a variety enter- 
tainment with an angel on the tight-rope. It is, indeed, 
disappointing to find that the recent improvements in 
cheap photographic reproduction have led to such poor 
results as these. A comparison of the versions of the 
Chatsworth drawing given on p. 230 with the same drawing 
as it appears in Morelli’s book published some years ago 
shows the striking inferiority of the later reproduction. On 
the other hand, Mr. Benson’s picture has come out better. 
But for the most part the reproductions given here will be of 
little use to the student who aims at a close study of Cor- 
reggio’s art, and to whom the exact quality of line and the 
exact relations of tone are as important as the general im- 
pression of the design as a whole. 


In the writing we find the same deflections from the ideal 
of a scholarly book. Signor Ricci certainly knows his sub- 
ject very thoroughly, and he shows great industry in amass- 
ing documentary evidence for Correggio’s chronology, so that 
his book will be certainly regarded as authoritative. But ite 
practical value would have been increased as much as its size 
would have been diminished by leaving out unnecessary con- 
jectures. We are told, for instance, that Correggio’s mother 
was probably present when he got his first commission and 
what she thought and felt, and on a good many occasions we 
are allowed a conjectural insight into the artist’s feelings 
All this might be of value if Correggio’s personality (not te 
mention his mother’s personality) were of any importance or 
interest outside his work as an artist, but it is not. His life 
was uneventful and obscure (we know that he was born, that 
he witnessed a few deeds and died, and little else), and such 
conjectural reconstructions as Signor Ricci gives do not help 
our ignorance. 

However, these unnecessary details do not seriously impair 
the value of Signor Ricci’s main thesis,—to trace the growth 
of Correggio’s artistic individuality, which by its intensely 
personal character, as well as by its apparent isolation from 
all surrounding influences, has always appeared somewhat 
mysterious and inexplicable. In this part of his work Signor 
Ricci has expanded the ideas put forward by Morelli, and has 
ingeniously combined them with the older view of Correggio’s 
artistic descent from Mantegna. That is to say, while 
admitting the generally Ferrarese origin of Correggio’s work, 
he also points out, what Morelli appears to have overlooked, 
the Mantegnesque elements in it; and he accounts for thie 
combination by the suggestion that Correggio went as a 
young man to Mantua at a time when both Mantegna and 
Costa were working there. That Correggio should have 
learned from Mantegna is at first sight surprising enough, 
the opposition of their artistic temperaments being so marked 
as to obscure their points of likeness. These are, in fact, only 





Ricci, Director of the Royal Gallerv, Parma, Translated by Florence Simmonds, 
London: Wiliam Heinemann, 1896. 





to be traced in certain details, as, for instance, in the features 
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and head-dress of 'S, Elizabeth in Mr. Benson’s picture, now 
at Burlington House. 

Signor Ricci dismisses the theory, which has some historical 
basis, that Oorreggio first learned from Bianchi at Modena 
His objection is that Bianchi died when Correggio was’ only 
sixteen. But there is every probability that Correggio began 
his artistic education well before that age. Moreover, some 
of the traits in Correggio’s early work, which Signor Ricci 
adduces as proofs of his education under Mantegna, point 
even more strongly to Bianchi. For instance, the pose of the 
child in Correggio’s small early work in the Uffizi is almost 
absolutely identical with that in Bianchi’s great picture in 
the Louvre, while it only vaguely recalls the Mantegna from 
which Signor Ricci derives it. From Bianchi, indeed, 
Correggio might have learned almost all his Ferrarese 
characteristics, the raised throne ornamented with medallions 
and the flower and fruit decorations. The fact is, as Mr. 
Berenson has pointed out, that Ferrara was from 1460 to 1480 
the home of an artistic activity which, spreading thence over 
the north-east of Italy, carried into various schools the 
characteristics of a common stock, and these characteristics 
might have been learned almost equally from any one of the 
many painters who were there at that time. 

With regard to the possible influence of Lotto on Correggio, 
Signor Ricci adopts the usual view that,in spite of the 
striking similarity of their work, no direct influence of the 
elder artist on the younger is to be traced. Lotto was the 
only artist of the day whose natural bias was sufficiently 
sympathetic with Correggio’s to have influenced him in the 
essentials of his art; but in default of direct evidence for 
such influence it is safer to assume that the similarity of their 
temperaments led them by separate paths to similar results. 
But, indeed, the same cause that makes it so difficult to 
determine exactly from whom Correggio’s art derives makes 
it of comparative unimportance. The fact is that Correggio 
took very little from his masters; what he took was purely 
technical, the scaffolding merely of his art, and even this he 
either got rid of or developed into new methods while he was 
still quite young. From the Ferrarese he learned certain 
habitual ways of building up a picture, together with a few 
decorative motives; from Mantegna he must have got the 
secrets of the art of perspective di sotto in su which he 
afterwards carried to such amazing perfection in the domes 
of Parma; from a chance sight of some Lionardesque picture 
he may have got a hint of that subtle chiaroscuro, without 

which his peculiar sentiment could never have been fully 
expressed. But whatever he took from tradition was fused 
so completely in the crucible of his own personality, became 
so immediately an integral part of his attitude towards 
Nature, that to pick out the constituent elements we must for 
the time lose sight of the unity of his work. This is not the 
ease with all great artists (though an artist in whom the 
personal vision is so spontaneous and so self-consistent is 
almost certain to be great); Raphael, for instance, arrived at 
his formula only by entering successively into the personality 
of his various masters, and seeing Nature through their eyes, 
only seeing it more finely. At each stage what he had gained 
from various sources was present explicitly as a separate and 
conflicting element in the total vision. But Correggio before 
he was twenty-one had painted the picture lately shown at 
Burlington House (since we let Signor Crespi’s picture go, 
almost the only early Oorreggio in England), in which 
already his selection from Nature is in perfect accord with 
his emotional bias. 

Even those who dislike Oorreggio’s ecstatic sentiment 
cannot deny his unique power of compelling line, tone, 
colour, and, above all, the quality of the paint itself, to ex- 
press that sentiment in its fullest intensity, and to express 
nothing but that. And surely if we attempt to get to any- 
thing like a dispassionate standard of criticism we must 
adopt some such test of excellence as this power of har- 
monising everything in the picture to one emotional key, 
leaving out of account our personal sympathy with or 
distaste for the mood so expressed. That Correggio’s 
emotional range was limited is obvious, and that he failed 
when he stepped outside it is shown by his picture of 
@ martyrdom at Parma. It was of no use for him to 
try to express the horror of the scene or the brutality of 
the executioners when his dominant mood of ecstatic sensuous 


of the drapery and every leaf of the trees. Dramatic art, 
then, was out of his power, because the idea of conflict and 
of pain was remote from him; he could not live in the 
atmosphere of the “ sublime” (in Burke’s sense of the word); 
bat certain lyrical moods, obvious ones no doubt, common. 
place if you will, were expressed by him with final perfection, 
The translation of Signor Ricci’s book is not as good ag 
it might be, and the reader is likely to be annoyed by the 
perpetual and quite unnecessary use of the word auvre all 
through the book. 





GREEK ANTIQUITIES. * 

Mucu has been done of late years for antiquarian and 
historical research, and some facts have been brought to light 
and errors corrected by the more critical study of ancient 
authors, the discovery of manuscripts, the collection of local 
traditions, and especially by excavated inscriptions which 
show us how the living were housed and the dead buried 
thousands of years ago. The authors of this work exhibit 
extensive and accurate learning, a refined taste for beauty 
and convenience, and great knowledge of the mechanical 
arts, as may be seen in the chapters on the Hellenic 
modes of dress and architecture. Again, our authors’ 
chapters on the oracles and public games are worthy 
of carefol study, and furnish nearly a complete com. 
mentary on the many allusions to them in Roman and 
Hellenic writers; but we do not comprehend Mr. Gardner’s 
view as to the integrity of the Delphic priests, who seem 
to us to have been as great charlatans as those of Delphi 
or Dodona, though they certainly gave just responses on 
moral questions. Too much credit should not be given to 
Pausanias, as some scholars deem him somewhat of an 
impostor who claimed to have explored places he never 
visited, and gives his readers merely second-hand in- 
formation. 

From one passage in his chapter on Hellenic education 
we infer that Mr. Gardner is no friend to competitive 
examinations, and nothing is easier than to pick holes in 
any system, but has any better mode of selection been pro- 
posed or even hinted at? Is a youth who cannot write a 
well-spelt letter to obtain a commission because some veteran 
General was many years ago an admirer (or worse) of his 
grandmother, or because his father was an active electioneer- 
ing (or bribing) agent for the party in power? We might, 
indeed, take a hint from Hellas, and give some weight to 
physical qualifications, and this was suggested some years 
since, but was hotly opposed by a prominent organ of the 
democracy as giving an unfair advantage to the brainless 
sons of Peers and squires. 

Mr. Jevons has given a plausible theory of the origin of 
monarchical government supported by learned and cogent 
arguments. He refers government in its origin to the 
patriarchal system or rule of the “ house-father,”—a view 
first, we believe, broached by Sir R. Filmer, but superseded 
by the doctrine of the “ Original Contract,” which, in the 
sense in which it is generally understood, seems quite unreal. 
He seems to agree with the late Mr. Green that “ War made 
the King,” but we have a host of proofs that kings acted as 
priests and judges, and Herodotus affirms that the first 
monarch of the Medes obtained his crown by his skill in 
arbitrating on the disputes of his neighbours. We think he 
goes too far in repres:nting the authority of Agamemnon as 
so very slight, for he held much power by inheritance, “and 
ruled over many islands and all Argos.” If we judge by the 
analogy of feudal wars, a King commanding turbulent vassals 
would seem to hold but little real power; but this view will 
prove but superficial. Perhaps, too, the poet deviated a little 
from accuracy to elevate his hero Achilles at the cost of the 
“King of Men.” The priestly office of the King would also 
invest his person with sanctity and his decrees with addi- 
tional authority. We think, therefore, that the regal power 
being somewhat greater than Mr. Jevons holds, was founded 
on military skill and valour, plus high birth, generally sup- 
posed divine, plus a good reputation for wisdom and justice; 
and, however romantic it may seem, we believe that there is 
much insight into human nature in the saying of the wise 
Lochiel, “ Hereditary right will split a flint.” 

Mr. Jevons writes severely, but not unjustly, of the 





* A Manual of Greek Antiquities. By Percy Gardner, M.A., and F, B, Jevons, 
M.A. London: Char'es Griffin ard Co, 
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Constitution, which exhibited all the vices to which 
oligarchy is liable, and for which the only excuse is 
people were not really a State, but a camp in a 
conquered country amid a disaffected population, and com- 

led to live sword in hand. The freedom of this State 
ra internal dissensions seems a proof of the merits of its 

oliey ; but probably had Sparta produced a Thucydides or a 
F enophon, we should have less faith in her supposed tran- 
quillity. It has been remarked that ‘“‘the Spartans were the 
only gentlemen in Hellas,” and we cannot avoid respecting 
them ; and their descendants, the Mainotes, stubbornly resisted 
Torkish invasion ; there is, therefore, some propriety in the 
Heir-Apparent to the Hellenic throne being designated Duke 
of Sparta. 

The chapters on the military system and on the origin and 
results of slavery contain much and accurate information, 
but we have only space to say that had modern nations profited 
by the teaching of history, the horrors of St. Domingo, the 
talamities of the American Civil War, and the financial 
collapse of our West Indian possessions might have been 
altogether averted. Liberty, like wine, should be enjoyed in 
moderate draughts and at proper intervals, and whatever 
theorists may allege, haman nature spurns equality; neither 
Romans nor Hellenes therefore liberated their slaves en masse, 
nor admitted them to the franchise, yet the names of 
Lysander and Gylippus prove that able men of servile race 
could rise to offices of high rank and importance. 


It will not be the fault of Mr. Jevons if the student who 
attempts to comprehend the intricacies and inconsistencies 
of the Athenian Constitution finds that he has undertaken 
an arduous task, for he has brought to his work much general 
knowledge, sound scholarship, and an admirable gift of 
exposition. It is to be observed that this people were more 
favourably situated than their Spartan and Thessalian neigh- 
bours in not being, like them, a dominant caste ruling a race 
reduced to serfdom. We must assume, therefore, either that 
the Attic territory was unoccapied when the Ionians entered 
it, or that they possessed a genial power of accommodating 
themselves and amalgamating with their neighbours, and 
from what we know of their national character the latter 
seems the more plausible solution. Their early Kings and 
Archons, with the exception of the mythical Theseus 
and the legendary Codrus, seem to us as shadowy and 
unreal as the early British princes whose names and 
exploits have been narrated by Geoffrey of Monmonth 
and versified br Spenser. During the greater part of 
their history, th Athenians seem to have had little to do, 
and no desire to do anything except quarrel with their 
neighbours, celebrate religious festivals, attend the theatre, 
revise and alter their laws, and sit in juries of several 
handreds on the fate of some unlucky General or Admiral 
who had done or omitted to do something contrary to the 
opinion of the great and wise proletariat. The moderately 
liberal legislation of Draco produced no effect, being set 
aside by the much more democratic Solon, and this tendency 
was pushed further by Cleisthenes and brought to its climax 
by Ephialtes. The prominent features of the Attic political 
creed were intense suspicion of every one and a fanatical and 
unpractical logic. The former not only caused the public 
administration to become awkward and unworkable, but gave 
rise to the volunteer Public Prosecutor and led to the im- 
peachment of many and the death of some of their bravest 
Warriors and wisest statesmen; the latter starting from the 
axiom of equality sent a tanner to command the army opposed 
to that led by the first General of the day. But we dare not 
condemn or even severely criticise the “city of the violet 
crown,”—the shade of Socrates stands in the way, and to 
her we owe the preservation of the Homeric lays, the sublime 
speculations of Plato, the tender strains of Euripides, and 
the war-thundering choruses of Auschylus. 


§ 
a close 
that this 





THE PAGET PAPERS.* 
The Paget Papers will be regarded by historians occupied 
with the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars as a mine of 
valuable material for arriving at the true “inwardness” of 
English foreign policy during the period between the ont- 
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break of hostilities and the beginning of that uprising of the 
nations which overthrew the French Empire. But though 
they are primarily historical documents, the letters in the 
present volume, supplied as they are with full notes by Mrs. 
J. R. Green, will also afford entertainment to the general 
reader,—provided that he is nistorically minded, and likes to 
read between the lines of the treaties and negotiations set 
forth in the text-books. In the text-books and generabk 
historical narratives that deal with the epoch in ques- 
tion, one hears how Pitt endeavoured to form his coalitions 
against France, how he granted subsidies to this and 
that Power, and how his diplomatists laboured to smooth 
over the rivalries between the various European States, 
and to make them forget their jealousies and _ selfish 
plans of aggrandisement, and join heartily in withstanding 
the Jacobin crusade. These expressions, however, convey 
but a vague and feeble notion of what really happened. The 
Paget Papers allow us to realise their true meaning, and to 
see at close quarters the weak and wrangling Kings and their 
petty-minded Ministers. One does not know whether to feek 
more of pride or disgust when one reads of the able young 
English diplomat standing up among the squabbling and 
snarling dogs, each eager to get from him a good handful of 
Pitt’s provender ;—of pride in the clear-headed and far-seeing 
Envoy who did his best to get some work out of the pack, 
and of disgust at the men who, while they prated about the 
terrible doings of the Jacobins, were in reality only thinking 
of what was to be their share of the plunder. Take, for 
example, these words in one of the earliest letters of the 
collection—a letter from Paget to Lord Grenville :— 

“[Cypher.] I have not been able to forbear mentioning to 
Count Haugwitz the extreme pain I felt that such immense sums 
of money should pass through my hands into this Treasury, 
without, as I had as yet been able to perceive, producing any 
ostensible good effect. He recurred to his old argument and 
assured me that without it not a Prussian regiment would at this 
moment be from home, and begged that I would repeat to Your 
Lordship that it was not mistrust on his part in the English 
Government (of which he was accused during the negotiation at 
the Hague) when he insisted upon the actual payment of the 
subsidy before the troops could march, but a too intimate 
knowledge of the state of the finances of this country... 
This Court, however, is too notorious for intrigue of every sort 
not to leave room for suspicion. [Cypher ends.]” 


Here is another entry which shows the sort of thing which 
was constantly going on during the first coalition :— 
“[Cypher.] This retreat of the Austrians is sadly complained 
of here, and has certainly given rise to the foulest suspicions 
in the minds of military men.” These extracts will give our 
readers an idea of the matter to be found in the section of 
this work which deals with Prussia and Germany. When the 
scene changes to Italy, and Sir Arthur Paget is accredited to 
his Sicilian Majesty, we see, instead of jealous squabblings 
and intrigue in face of the enemy, the most hopeless picture 
of ineptitude, inefficiency, and corruption. Here is our Envoy’s 
account of the state of the Kingdom of Naples in the year 
1800 :— 

“When, My Lord, I look around me and reflect upon the 
persons employed in the different departments of this Govern- 
ment I do not understand how the thing goes on at all. ‘I'he fact 
is that General Acton will not employ People who are not blindly 
devoted to him, and he has certainly brought himself to think 
that this is a well governed State. I always return to a position 
I formerly made. There is neither Army, Navy, Commerce, Justice, 
Agriculture, Religion, or Roads in these Kingdoms. And as long 
as General Acton remains at the head of affairs I despair of seeing 
any change for the better in them. He will listen to none but 
those who flatter him. At the same time there is not a Man in 
these Kingdoms fit to hold his situation. Your Lordship will 
naturally expect to see the Armistice followed by a Peace equally 
disgraceful and ruinous.” 

We cannot find space to do more than note Sir Arthur Paget’s 
reflections upon the attempt made by Lady Hamilton to 
make his position at Naples difficult and disagreeable, and 
his curious remarks as to the great sums lost by Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton at the card-table; but we must mention 
that this section of the book provides a most interesting pic- 
ture of the Mediterranean and its politics during the 
earlier part of the war. It is curious to note the great 
part played by Russia. And no wonder. Russia at thie 
time had a large fleet in the Mediterranean and a power- 
fal army in North Italy. Egypt occupies a large share 
of attention in the negotiations of the period, and it 
seems that we were at one time half-inclined to keep what we 
had won. Sir A. Paget alludes to a memorandum as toa 
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Russian advance on India vid Persia drawn up by the former 
French Consul at Cairo. Was this, we wonder, the father of 
M. de Lesseps? Among the Mediterranean papers are some 
delightfully good-tempered, illiterate, but yet most sensible, 
letters written by Lord Keith, who seems to have been an 
English sea-dog of the best type. 

Considering the complexity of the subject, we shall not 
attempt to unravel any of the diplomatic tangles set forth in 
the letters. It will conduce more to the entertainment 
of our readers to dwell upon their personal side. The 
most interesting from this point of view are undoubtedly 
those by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Regent and 
George IV. They afford a striking picture of that clever 
but ill-bred and disreputable man. His blowzy, unctuous, 
liquorish personality is breathed from every line of these 
strange letters. They positively reek of brandy, stuffy 
dissipation, and corpulent dandyism. The following letter 
written from Belvoir Castle, though long, shall be quoted 
entire. It is one of the most nauseous we ever remember to 
have read :— 


“From H.R.H. the Perncz or Wauss to the Hon. A. Pacer. 
January 7, 1799. 


Though I wrote you, my dearest Arthur, a Letter of sixteen or 
eighteen Pages about six Weeks ago, and though I have received 
no answer to it as yet, still I cannot help writing a few Lines to 
you from this place, amidst all its bustle & confusion. The Lady* 
of the Mansion on the Birthday was dressed more superbly, look’d 
more nobly, dans le grand genre, as it should be, & more beautifully 
than I have seen her for months & indeed almost I may say years, 
& she did the honours of that immense féte in a manner that no 
one but herself knows how to do. I really figured to myself what 
with the Ancient appearance of the Castle, the prodigious con- 
course of the Natives without, & the numbers of the bettermost 
sort within doors, together with the Illuminations, the Music, the 
noise & the bustle, that I was transported in a dream to some of 
those scenes which we have read the description of having existed 
in the days of Chivalry. But to return to the Lady of the House, 
though she exerted herself to the utmost, still it was evident that 
there was a gloom that hung about her, which she could not 
conquer & which deadened every pleasing event that took place, 
& which she would have supremely enjoyed under other circum- 
stances. I am almost the only person, she tells me, that she can 
venture to talk to. Of course err not add, my dear friend, 
that we have had much, much conversation. On my Soul I think 
I never did see any Creature in all my Life so perfectly attached 
as she is, indeed my dear Arthur you never will be able to shake 
it off; I almost, from the manner in which she talks of you, the 
animation, the passion with which she dwells upon your name, & 
upon every circumstance that regards you, should think you to 
blame were you to attempt ever to break through it, as I am con- 
fident it would cost her, her life, & I am persuaded you never 
could nor would forgive yourself. She is beginning to get one of 
her nasty Coughs again, pray write & preach up Sir Walter and 
everything that is proper, but I am afraid there is but one 
remedy that could be of any essential avail and that would be 
yourself, Why thatshould not be the case, my beloved Arthur, I 
can not really see; why bury ycurself alive so loved, esteemed, & 
liked as you are by all that know you; why not entirely decline 
the Line you are in, & by adhering to the parliamentary Cause, 
look, through the interest of your friends, besides your own 
abilities, forwards to an honourable situation at one of the Boards, 
which perhaps though not quite equal in point of emolument to 
what you may in a year or two meet with as a foreign Minister, 
still you will enjoy your friends, they will enjoy you, which must 
be quite out of the question as long as you are to be one of the 
sanctioned Spies, & hidden lamps of Lord Grenville. Weigh this 
well over, & let me know your sentiments, the less you hesitate 
now, I am confident, the better it will be for you, & the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Grenville to Berlin I should hope might furnish you 
with a sufficient excuse. Indeed, indeed, dear Arthur, you know 
not also how I miss you each hour of the four & twenty, & all 
that your friends can say that inspires them with any pleasing 
feelings in their convivial moments, is, either don’t you remember 
dear Arthur’s saying so, or doing so, or how he would like to be 
with us, or what would Arther say or think, or how would he act 
upon such & such acircumstance. I expect there is no explaining 
or telling you how we all feel about you. Therefore you ought a 
little to weigh, at the same time that you consider for yourself, 
what so deeply interests & concerns the happiness of your friends. 
After this long prosing Sermon which I hope you will forgive me 
for, my dear Arthur, though you may rate it a bore, I must write 
you in order to extort a smile before I conclude some littk account 
of Chig [‘Chig’—the familiar name of Mr. Chester, who was in 
the intimate ‘ set’ of the Prince of Wales.—A. P.]—he arrived on 
the Saturday in the last Week, from Ireland, on Sunday he dined 
with me &a party to commemorate how happy we used to be with 
you last year, & hope to be for many many years to come, the 
party were, viz., Bathurst, Brummell, Chig, & Bob Mongomery. 
After the first Glass after dinner every Round was a Bumper to 
you in the very best Claret I had ; Chig thought it too weak. Of 
¢ourse stronger, the old Queen’s House Claret, was produced for 





* Duchess of Rutland, the widuw of Charles, fourth Duke, who di-d in 1787; 
daughter of Cha:les, fourth Duke of Beaufoit. During his residence in England 
Mr. Paget had beea poving his addresses to the Duchess, but the courtsip wis 
€ventually broken off. 








him which he swore was the b-pup-pup-pup-pest Cha-a-a~ 
Margeau he had ever ta-a-asted, & fumble about ten vaar 
smack on his face, and was obliged to be carried off between two 
Servants. The rest were bad enough, God knows, except myself 
though my every Glass was a Bumper to your health, I can safely 
swear I never flinched one, dear Arthur, & you well know lam a 
even upon indifferent occasions a Shirker. Since that day, the old 
Girl [i.e., Chig] has never ceased being tipsy twice a day, first at 
dinner & on—but after supper—for she always makes a regular 
supper first—& a couple of Bottles of iced Champagne, after 9 
couple of quarts of Small Beer which She calls, you know, a Swig 
of Beer, has completed about six in the morning the old Gentle. 
woman since she has been with us here. Upon my Word, I am 
quite ashamed of the length of this Scrawl. I will therefore only 
say that there is no one existing, my dear Arthur, who loves you 
more truly or sincerely than your ever affectionate Groraz, 

Bexvorr Castuz, Jany. 17th, 1799. 

Many happy years to you, My dear Arthur.” 
How Sir Arthur Paget, who was clearly a manly English 
gentleman, must have shrank from these beery confidences, 
No wonder he was obliged to break off his understanding 
with the Duchess of Rutland. How could he do otherwise 
after her praises had been hiccoughed into his ear by the 
devoted friend of old Chig? There are several other equally 
unpleasant letters by George IV. in this volume. But objec. 
tionable and disagreeable as they are, it is impossible to deny 
their cleverness. The Prince was no fool, and his power over 
the pen was ten times greater than that of his father, 
George III. had nothing like the literary ability of his disso. 
lute and undatiful son. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


The Fiddler of Carne is a weird story full of romantic 
beauty and pathos, which carries the reader away on the 
stream of its imaginative influence. It is a good tale, though 
a sad one, and we like it all the better for the author's 
dedicatory explanation of its allegorical significance. After 
telling that the story is an old legend worked up into new 
shape, to be judged in the main as a tale, Mr. Ernest Rhys 
goes on to say :— 

“ But as every tale worth the telling has its second intention, 

the Fiddler’s, if you will, is a plain fable of the artist, devoted, 
self-absorbed, a little more or less than purely human it may be, 
in an unconscious and quite matter-of-fact and half-civilised 
community. He may teach it strange lore: the maiden in its 
midst to look to new horizons, the lover to follow his fate, hot 
youth to follow his ambition, or cold age to judge more coldly 
amiss; but his lot is not theirs, and the chances are that he 
mingles with them, and that he fiddles to them, at his and their 
common peril, though the peril be as much a part of life, and as 
necessary to their growth, man and woman, as is the cutting its 
teeth to a babe.” 
Mr. Rhys interprets life with the mind of a poet, and paints 
it with the tact of an artist, and the result is that his book 
has the rare charm of distinction. Marged Ffoulkes, the 
typical maiden of the story, is a creature of flesh and blood, 
with a real and concrete personality, as well as an abstract 
and ideal significance. And so is her lover, Andrer Foster, 
as he is called in ignorance of his true parentage, which links 
him disastrously with the eccentric noble family at Carne 
Hall. Captain Ffoulkes, the father of Marged, well represents 
the kindlier common-sense of the village community, and 
“ Mistor Fostor,” Andrer’s reputed father, its grudging pre- 
judice against the mysterious foreign fiddler who is cast by 
shipwreck on the charity of the fishing-village,—a prejadice 
which is pleasantly formulated by a semi-reverend personage 
the verger of St. Michael’s Church :— 

“¢True, varry true, Mistor Fostor! If a man’s not canny, an’ 
hes a evil spirit, as in holy writ, he is not a man, properly 
speaking; particular,’ he made haste to add, hearing a slight 
murmur of disapprobation from the opposite corner, ‘ particular, 
if he’s not a British subjick.’” 

There are so many vivid and dramatic scenes in this 
novel, so many powerful and beautiful descriptions of 
moods and experiences, that one has a difficulty in select- 
ing any one passage or scene for special commendation. 
The coming of the fiddler to Ffoulkes’ Inn, in the dead of 
night, when Marged wakes at his knocking, and opens to 
him with only a shawl thrown over her nightgear—makes not 





* (1.) The Fiddler of Carne: a North Sea Winter's Tule, By Ernest Rhys. 
lvol. Edinburgh: Patrick Geddes and Colleagues. —(2.) His Honor and a Lady. 
By Sara Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes). 1 vol. London: Macmillan 
and Co.—(3.) Nobody’s Fault. By Netta Syrett. lvol. London: John Lane. 
—(4.) Lesbia. By Anna O. Steele. 1 vol. London: George Bell and Sons, 
—(5.) Harum-Scarum, By Esmé Stuart. 1vol. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
—(6.) Miss Drummond’s Dilemma. By RB. Ramsay. 1 vol. London: Richard 
Bentley and Son.—(7.) Doctor Congalton’s Legacy. By Hen Johaston. 1 vol. 
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only an admirably picturesque scene, bat a significant pre- 


Inde to the story that is to come. Then there is the great 
festivity at Carne Hall on St. Andrew’s Eve, when the 
stranger plays like one possessed ; and men and maids, tired, 
feverish, and reckless, dance on “as if they danced not for 
their own pleasure but under the bidding of some hard task- 
master, like a set of conscious puppets,” while a storm rages 
outside and a ship is wrecked, and some who should have 
gone in the lifeboat forget their duty under the witchery of 
the magic fiddle. And again there is the collision at sea, 
which makes the catastrophe, when the fiddler forgets the 
maiden and saves his fiddle and himself, and Marged at last 
finds rapture—though it is the rapture of death—in the arms 
of the faithful Andrer. 
One passes with regret from a story so full of fantastic 
poetry to even the cleverest of realistic novels. But His 
Honor and a Lady is certainly an exceptionally clever realistic 
novel, even in these days when everybody is clever or realistic, 
if not both. Mrs. Everard Cotes’s novel is a story of Anglo- 
Indian life admirably told in an excellent style, full of local 
golour and knowledge of the machinery of Indian affairs, not 
without a certain grace and fascination; but hindered, accord- 
ing to our taste, from being a pleasant story by the cynical 
favour pervading both its domestic and political atmosphere. 
John Church—that is to say, “His Honor”—is the typical 
hard-working public servant whose whole heart is in his 
work, and whose aims are all direct and single; who deserves 
to rise and get honours, and who does rise and get honours, 
but is sure not to rise quite tothe top. He is too little of a 
diplomatist and a time-server to fill satisfactorily an orna- 
mental post. He is also just a little of a pedant and a 
theorist, and not quite enough of a man of the world, in the 
good sense of that equivocal phrase. It is not his secret 
enemy, Lewis Ancram, but Lewis Ancram’s sometime friend, 
Philip Doyle—himself an honest man—who sums Church up 
thus:—“I don’t mind telling you...... that, personally, 
His Acting Honor represents to me a number of objec- 
tionable things. He is a Radical, and a Low Chuarch- 
man, and a Particularist. He’s that objectionable ethical 
mixture, a compound of petty virtues.” When the story 
opens, Church has just been appointed Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the real Lieutenant - Governor, Sir 
Griffiths Spence, being invalided home. ‘“ His Honor’s” wife, 
the “ Lady” of the title, is a provoking person, and we do 
not know that she quite deserves to be so pointedly called 
“a Lady.” For a lady is among other things a woman 
with a sense of chivalry, and a chivalrous woman uses her 
finer gifts to supplement the blunt honesty of her husband 
(if she is the happy possessor of an honest husband), not to 
ornament her platonic relations with other men. Mrs. Church 
should have been better or worse. Recognising her husband’s 
good qualities as much as she did, she should have been acute 
enough, if not loyal enough, to be proof against Ancram’s 
superficial charms. There is something over-subtle in the 
drawing of the relation between these two. And the same 
applies to Ancram’s relations with the girl he engages himself 
to. But Miss Daye is a person we altogether fail to under- 
stand, though we applaud her judgment in breaking with 
Ancram and marrying Doyle instead. The catastrophe when 
John Church receives the letter asking for his resignation 
makes a fine chapter, in which the honest man has, for a 
time at any rate, the complete sympathy of the reader. Of 
Church’s death, and the events that follow, we will tell 
nothing, or the reader will have no discoveries to make for 
himself. The conclusion is as clever as anything in the story, 
aud the story rather errs in the direction of being too clever. 


Nobody’s Fault is another very clever story. And it is 
also a thoroughly miserable one. It treats of the weari- 
some and unpleasant problem of union without marriage 
%. marriage without love. The best thing in the book is 
the extremely realistic description of the life in lodgings of a 
girl of twenty who has broken away from an uncongenial 
home to try earning her living as a high-school teacher in 
London on a salary of £80 a year. The girl is the daughter 
of a rich provincial publican, who has made the mistake of 
sending her to a boarding-school where the other girls are 
gentlewomen. She acquires tastes above those of her own 
people, loses her religious faith, and makes only one friend, 
who happens to be abroad when she begins life in lodgings. 
Her loneliness and dullness in London are appalling; and, 





if the picture of it will do anything to deter girls from 
attempting a life so full of misery and temptation, the book 
will not have been written for nothing. But we fear 
this is not the effect produced upon the minds of girls by 
reading books of this kind. They skim the misery, and jump 
at the consolations in the form of charming men like Carey 
to be met at concerts. Unfortunately, Bridget Ruan’s 
charming man disappears for five years as soon as he has 
made an impression on her heart. And before he comes 
back she has made the marriage she cannot put up with. 
This marriage is plumped into the story so very uncere- 
moniously that the reader cannot judge of the rights and the 
wrongs of it. The husband is only shown to us on the day 
on which Bridget makes up her mind to break with him. He 
is made to talk in an exceedingly offensive and insulting 
manner; and for the rest we know nothing of him but what 
is sketchily mentioned by the author, by Bridget, and by 
Bridget’s friend in extenuation of the marriage. Bridget, 
having thrown off the yoke, becomes with great alacrity her 
schoolgirl self again, instead of an artificial society woman 
talking cynical cant. Her lover, now returned, is bewitched 
once more, and they contemplate setting up together on the 
principle advocated by Mr. Grant Allen’s heroine. But at 
the last moment Bridget gives up the idea, for a reason 
which is certainly better than none, but much too accidental 
to justify the motive of the book. 


In Lesbia, Mrs. Steele takes for her subject the excruciating 
and, just now, very much overdone situation of the man with 
a heart married to the woman without one. And she treats it 
with passion and tenderness, with dramatic force and what is 
called realism, but not with very delicate fidelity to the proba- 
bilities of life and character. Lesbia, after her marriage, 
and when her idolising lover has been rudely awakened into 
a disillusioned and resentful husband, explains herself a great 
deal, and much of what she says is very true, though she was 
not at all likely to have said it then. But some of the things 
she is made to say are altogether inapplicable. For instance, 
when she insists that she has not allowed her lover to kiss 
her, and makes a great point of the difference between a 
woman like herself who must have “ admirers,” and one who 
will go all lengths with a lover,—neither she nor the author 
appear to be aware that the unpardonable thing about her is 
simply her total want of heart. Whether she has sinned much 
or little, grossly or delicately, is not the question—but whether 
she can “love much,” or indeed at all, anything but her own 
pleasure. Frankly, the less said about a woman like Lesbia 
the better, unless it is said by some one who has the spiritual 
as well as the literary gifts necessary to show bow an infinitely 
good and patient husband may, by his own martyrdom, win a 
soul from heaven for her. Mrs. Steele’s conclusion does not 
leave us at all hopeful about Lesbia’s redemption; but then 
many of the things she makes the husband say to the 
wife suggest that, though he took for granted something 
spiritually fine would be thrown in, he married her 
for her physical charm, and even when his eyes were 
open to her soullessness, went on regarding her beauty with 
a kind of satisfaction, alternating with revulsion, that had 
little of an elevating nature in it. The minor characters are 
much better drawn than the principal ones. Cecilia is nice, 
and we could believe in her making a man of Lord Ulick. 
And the old print-fancier is interesting and attractive, and 
his daughter deserved to be made more of. But the best 
things in the book are its epigrams and aphorisms, and 
clever little sketches of character. Mrs. Steele has a great 
gift for hitting off the paradoxical aspects of life in a few pithy 
words. And when she does this in her own person, she does 
well. But rather too often she puts her words of wisdom 
into the mouths of one or other of her personages to whom 
they do not lawfully belorg. 

We like Harum-Scarum much better than the three-volume 
novel by the same hand which we noticed last month. Antonia 
Whitburn is certainly a young lady of surprisingly uncon- 
vential manners and conversation, even for a Colonial girl. 
But she is fresh and good-hearted, and her exploits are 
decidedly entertaining. Altogether there is an atmosphere of 
wholesome high spirits and natural kindness about the book, 
which makes it refreshing to turn to after two or three novels 
full of social problems and subtle characters. We recom- 
mend it to readers who look to novels for enlivenment rather 
than for instruction or perplexity. 
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Tragedy and comedy mingle rather incongruously, but not 
unpleasantly, in Miss Drwmmond’s Dilemma. The circum- 
stance upon which the plot turns and out of which the 
dilemma arises is a mistake of such a trivial, accidental, and 
improbable nature that it is only fit to hang afarceon. The 
circumstance that makes the motive of the story and gives 
the colour and tone to its sentiment is the extremely painfal 
one of a marriage marred by the insanity of the wife. The 
relation between the husband and wife, which is one of 
persisting loyalty and affection, is handled with great tender- 
ness and delicacy; and even the story of the girl who is 
supposed to be deranged when she is not, is managed so as to 
avoid anything affrontingly ludicrous in spite of the absurdly 
arbitrary peg upon which this episode is hung. Tom’s 
chivalrous constancy in returning to the girl in spite of the 
warning he receives from Mrs. Yool, will probably not meet 
with the approbation of the majority of readers. For the 
discovery that Ranee was not mad after all, though it 
absolves Providence, can hardly absolve Tom from a charge 
of great imprudence. Whether the author means any moral 
to be found in the story we do not know. The suggestion 
is that, after all, love, so it be of the right sort, may. defy 
this calamity as well as all others, and we are not sure 
that this is a bad moral. 

Dr. Congalton’s Legacy has many good things in it, but it 
wants concentration to make it a good novel. Itis too scrappy. 
One suspects that the material was first collected with a view 
to a series of separate sketches of character and manners, and 
only turned into a story as an after-thought. Some of the 
minor characters and some of the episodes that are least im- 
portant to the plot, are much the best things in the book. 
Indeed the best thing of all is the action of Saunders M‘Phee 
in the matter of the Doctor’s degree, which he long ago aspired 
to gain himself, and now cannot bear to see his respected 
friend, the retiring minister, foregoing because of the expense. 
Saunders is only a poor schoolmaster, but he has a little 
hoard of sovereigns in his desk carefully treasured away 
among more sentimental relics; and not without natural 
regret, but still with very generous and deliberate determina- 
tion, he takes twenty gold pieces from his store to pay for the 
honour he feels his friend should have. The action speaks for 
itself, and we wish we had space to quote the prayer by which 
he consecrates the action. 

We do not often come across a novel of so much power as 
Mr. Conrad’s Outcast of the Islands. The action takes place on 
an island of the Malay Archipelago, and the descriptions of 
tropical scenery glow with lifeand colour. There is not less 
power in the descriptions of character. But unfortunately 
the situation yields a richer crop of evil passions than of 
noble ones, and the book on the whole suggests the view of 
the well-known hymn that in the tropics it is as much a 
matter of course for man to be vile as for Nature to be 
beantiful. There is, however, one grand character in the 
book—that of the old seaman, Tom Lingard. This personage, 
who is conceived on the colossal scale of primitive romance, 
looms through the lurid atmosphere of crime and sensuality 
like a legendary type of rugged, incorruptible manhood. 
The man who plays the largest and most detestable part in 
the story is a protégé of Lingard,—one, Peter Willems, whom 
he has taken compassion on as a runaway boy and put in the 
way of making a fortune. Willems is as incapable of loyalty 
or even honesty as Lingard is incapable of the opposite 
faults. Willems cheats his employer, and is turned out of a 
good berth, and flung disgraced upon a prospect of ruin. But 
Lingard gives him another chance, and he plays false again. 
This time he falls in love with a native woman, who is a 
magnificent embodiment of savage passion, and by his 
treachery causes a disastrous revolution in Lingard’s island. 
The description of this revolution is extraordinarily graphic, 
and it abounds in horrors which are, however, partly condoned 
by the beauty and poetry of the style. The redeeming human 
point is the magnanimity of Lingard towards Willems. There 
is an exquisite poignancy of pathos in the words with which 
the hardy old sailor finally takes leave of the man he has 
benefited, and by whom he has been betrayed :—‘“ You are 
not a human being that may be destroyed or forgiven. 
You are a bitter thought, a something without a body, 
and that must be hidden. . . You are my shame.” 
Much is forgiven. to genius, and tkere is genius in this 
novel, But even genius will not win forgiveness. for the 











repulsive cynicism of the dialogue between Almayer and the 
Professor in the last chapter. : 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marion Roalfe Cox, (David 
Nutt.)—It would take us too far to examine Miss Cox’s book in 
detail, but we may generally commend it to readers interested in 
the subject. The introductory chapters deal with the significance 
of folk-lore as a part of human history, illustrating the subject 
with many examples. An idea of what follows will be gathered 
from the titles of the succeeding chapters, “ Animal Ancestors,” 
“ Animism,” “The Other World,” “ Magic,” “Myths, Folk-Talee 
&c.” There is much curious information collected in these, It 
is particularly interesting to see history, if we may so call it 
repeating itself in this way :—“In the autumn of 1894, after the 
great naval engagement at the Yalu, says Mr. Ito, a hawk 
descended upon the masthead of one of his Majesty’s ships, the 
‘Takachiho.” The Commander of the ship ordered one of the 
marines to ascend the mast and seize the bird. The latter, 
drooping its head, did not attempt to move, but seemed glad to 
be caught.” Taka, curiously enough, means “ hawk ” in Japanese, 
There was no meat in the ship—this would sound strange to an 
English sailor—and the crew set to work to catch rats, 


Told on the Pagoda. By “Mimosa.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—These 
“Tales of Burmah ” seem to us somewhat wanting in style. The 
English is too much of the newspaper kind. But there is a good 
deal that is curious and picturesque in them. Surely it cannot 
be right to speak of a man “ feeling as if he dwelt no longer on 
earth, but in Nirvana?” Nirvana is a state, not a place. So is 
“heaven,” some one may say, but we localise heaven in common 
speech, 

From a New England Hillside. By William Potts. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—This is a volume of pleasant little essays. Their first 
object is to describe Nature in New England, taking in the course 
of a yearfrom autumn to autumn. Now and then the writer 
diverges to speculate or moralise on some matter of social 
interest. Perhaps he knows more about Nature than about man, 
He says, for instance, with the air of one who has made a dis- 
eovery of great practical value, “I am sure that if the age at 
marriage could be raised by ten years among the very poor and 
the people of moderate means, and the number of children here- 
after born decreased by one-half, there would no longer be any 
necessity for poverty.” There is about as much virtue in that 
“if” as those two letters have ever contained. 


Oxford High Anglican Movement. By James H. Rigg, D.D. 
(C. H. Kelly.)\—Dr. Rigg rightly claims for his book the dis- 
tinction of being the “only attempt to write anything like a 
history of Oxford High Anglicanism yet made by a 
Nonconformist.” As such it has some value and interest. 
Now and then, we cannot help thinking, Dr. Rigg is irrelevant. 
Tbe personal peculiarities of W. G. Ward have nothing to de 
with the subject, his extravagant humour, for instance, and 
strange tastes in reading, unless it is intended to depreciate the 
estimate of his personal piety. We do not suppose that this is in 
Dr. Rigg’s thoughts. On the general questions discussed in the 
volume we cannot enter. Dr. Rigg does not over-estimate the 
significance of the movement of the last fifty years in the Anglican 
communion. If it were to continue on the same lines and in the 
same direction for another half-century, or even for half the 
time, it must end in Rome, with of course a disruption on one 
side or the other. Those who cling to the Anglican compromise 
as a means of great practical good are ready to welcome help from 
without. They dislike as much as does Dr. Rigg the extravagant 
pretensions of a certain party. But he hinders rather than helps 
when he tries to fasten upon the Church the odium of language 
which all who are responsible within it repudiate. His want of 
candour in the matter of “Gace’s Catechism” has strengthened 
those whom he can have had no desire to strengthen. 


To the Golden Goal, and other Sketches. By Dr. J. E. Tucker. 
(Doxey, San Francisco )—Dr. Tucker, who died in San Francisco 
in 1891, was in his youth one of the first gold-hunters in Cali- 
fornia. In 1848, that province had been just ceded to the United 
States by Mexico, and the news was spread abroad that gold had 
been found there. A few days now suffice to take the traveller to 
the Pacific coast; then as many months were required. This 
was by the Cape Horn route; a shorter but much more risky way 
was by the Isthmus. This could be managed in sixty days. Dr. 
Tucker went round by the Horn, and in his first paper gives @ 
very lively account of his experiences. “Searching for Gold 
Lake ”.is a romantic story of a treasure-hunt. Our author left.a 
fairly profitable job of gold-washing—the results averaged an 
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i TE daily per man—and still better prospects by the 
tice of his profession, to look for the precious metal in its 
original locale, the place from which the streams wash it down. 
He found it, but nearly lost his life in doing so. Two of the 
papers describe experiences with Walker, a practical exponent of 
the Monroe doctrine in Nicaragua. This is a book full of vivid 
descriptions of adventurous life. 
Consider the Heavens. By Mrs. W. 8, Aldis. (R.T.S.)—This 

« Popular Introduction to Astronomy ” will be found intelligible 
and interesting. As the author tells us that it was written 
under the supervision of Mr. Aldis, its scientific correctness may 
be relied on. The general principles of the science are first ex- 
plained, the reader, who is supposed to begin at the absolute 
beginning, being enlightened as to the methods of observing, 
terms, &c. Then the moon, the planets, comets, and stars are 
treated in order. The volume is furnished with some good 
photographic illustrations. ——Along with this may be mentioned 
a cognate volume in the “ Century Science Series” (Cassell and 
Co.), The Herschels and Modern Astronomy, by Agnes M. Clerke. 
Three most interesting biographies, for the personality of Caroline 
Herschel is not inferior in interest to those of her brother and 
her nephew, have been treated by a thoroughly competent writer. 
“Modern Astronomy ” is the second title of the volume, and indeed 
the ninety-seven years tkat passed between William Herschel’s 
observations of the nebula in Orion on March 11th, 1774, and John 
Herschel’s death in May, 1871, is a period of immense advance 
in astronomical science, and no two men contributed more to it 
than the two Herschels. The elder man was remarkably strong 
in imaginative power, and of all the gifts of the astronomer 
none is greater than the imagination, if only he is prepared to 
sit loosely to the theories which he conceives. As early as 1801, 
William Herschel imagined a connection between sun-spots and 
terrestrial climate. Brougham denounced it as a “grand 
absurdity,” and it was many years before the “sun-spot period ” 
was discovered, but the thought was an intuition of genius. The 
younger Herschel was extraordinarily versatile. If he had not 
been a great astronomer he would have been a great chemist. If 
neither the one nor the other, possibly a great poet or a great 
philosopher. 

The Structure of Greek Tribal Society. By Hugh E. Seebohm. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Seebohm puts together from Greek 
sources, illustrating from Semitic and other records, the facts 
about Greek family relationships. He discusses successively “The 
Meaning” and the “Extent of the Bond of Kinship,” and the 
“Relation of the Family to the Land.” This last is peculiarly 
interesting, because it is here especially that we see Greek 
customs illustrated by the tenures of our own country. Mr. 
Seebohm’s essay i + valuable contribution to what we may call 
the human side of classical study. These researches have a 
wonderful power in vivifying and realising the books which 
to the mere grammarian are little more than a dead-letter. 

John Knox. By Florence A. Maccunn. (Methuen.)—This is a 
very vigorous sketch. Mrs. Maccunn rises to the height of her 
subject. At the same time she does what biographers are seldom 
able to accomplish. While fully appreciating the greatness of 
her hero, she refuses to be carried away by her admiration. She 
keeps her balance. Knox made a greater and more permanent 
impression on Scotland than any other map, a fact all the more 
remarkable because he was absolutely obscure—a mere country 
notary and teacher—till he was past forty. But he was a long 
way off from the ideal man; more after the law than after the 
Gozpel one might say. Personally he was not hard of heart. He 
could rejoice in a most unseemly fashion over the death of 
Cardinal Beatoun and Mary of Guise, and committed himself to 
& most explicit commendation of the murder of David Rizzio. 
But we may doubt whether he would himself have lifted a hand 
against any one. He was almost certainly ignorant of what was 
being planned against Rizzio. It is indeed significant that the 
conspirators should have left him out of their counse!s. And he 
habitually performed the office of intercessor for the lives of 
persons condemned to the extreme penalty. One of the latest 
batch of prisoners thus pardoned was Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haugh, the assassin of the Regent Murray. This deed brought on 
Knox the greatest sorrow of his latter days. 

Henry William Crosskey: his Life and Work. By Richard 
Acland Armstrong. (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham.) — Mr. 

Crosskey began preaching very young, for he was litt!e more than 
twenty-one when he accepted a settled charge, and he had for two 
years taken vacation engagements, His first charge was at Derby. 
One of his first acts was to protest against the “ Durham Letter ” 
of Lord John Russell. He moved to Glasgow in 1852, where 
he stood up, not without actual danger, against Scotch 
Sabbatarianism. After seventeen years’ work in Glasgow he 
accepted a charge at Birmingham, where he spent the rest of his 


life. After a considerable period of failing health, he died 
suddenly, almost in the act of preparing a sermon for “ Congress 
Sunday.” (It was October Ist, 1893, and the Church Congress 
was about to meet at Birmingham.) The notes of this discourse 
were found and deciphered, and have no little interest. Mr. 
Crosskey held a form of belief which we hold to have serious 
defects, but he was a man of the greatest honesty and courage, 
consistently faithful to his convictions, and one who did a good 
work in his generation. 


"Twist Will and Will Not. By Jessie L. Nicholson. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —There is nothing startling or sensational in this story, 
nothing at all to disturb the even tenour of the narrative, yet 
there are two excellent characters in it, and the secret of Charles 
Burke’s behaviour is so skilfully concealed that we do not guess 
it till it is revealed. Jack Burke is a character that might well 
have been elaborated, but as he is, he is loveable enough. Rhoda, 
the heroine, does not interest us much; she is a plain, straight- 
forward creature, and acts as a foil to Charles Burke. The style 
has no pretensions, but one reads it, for it has the merit of trans- 
parent plainness and common-sense, and the details do not bore. 
*Twizt Will and Will Not is most readable. We may add that no 
character in the book is carelessly drawn, and that all are distinct 
individuals. 

The Wooing of Doris. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. (A. D. Innes 
and Co.)—Mr. Brendon is a somewhat remarkable person, and not 
quite easy to realise. Still more remarkable and more difficult 
is his son Roger. His content with the strange condition of 
ignorance in which his father thinks proper to leave him makes 
about as large a demand on the reader's faith as the writer of 
fiction often ventures upon. Doris, the heroine, i3 more natural, 
in our opinion, and to us at least more intelligible. Anyhow, her 
“wooing” makes an interesting story, which Mrs. Spender has 
worked out with no little skill. We notice with regret that the 
author has passed away since the completion of the tale. 

We have received the half-yearly volumes of two magazines of 
which itis unnecessary to do more than mention the names, the 
Century and St. Nicholas (conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge). 
In both cases the period covered is November—April, and the 
publishers are the Century Company. 

The London Diocese Book, 1896 (Rivington, Percival, and Co.), 
appears “under the sanction of the Lord Bishop of London,” and 
contains, besides general ecclesiastical information, full particu- 
lars as to the institutions, churches, societies, clergy, revenues, 
&c., of the diocese. We welcome again a very useful manual 
in The School Calendar and Hand-book of Examinations, Scholar- 
ships, and Exhibitions for 1896, with a Preface by F. Storr, B.A. 
(Whittaker and Co.) 

The New English Dictionary, otherwise The Ozford English 
Dictionary, edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray (Clarendon Press’, 
continues to appear in accordance with the new plan in a monthly 
instalment. We have before us, in the portion under the special 
care of Henry Bradley, M.A., “ Field—Fish.” 


Gallica, and other Essays. By James Henry Hallard. (Longmans 
and Co.)—Mr. Hallard is not without the critical faculty. This 
he exercises to some purpose in treating of Corneille and Racine. 
The essays on these two classics are well worth reading. And he 
is acute enough to see that in some of his earlier essays there are 
“marked traces of immaturity and of imitation.” But as he 
carefully explains that by “earlier” he means in point of time 
not of place in the volume, he exempts, it is clear, from this 
censure the most objectionable of all, ‘‘Some Reasons for Learn- 
ing French.” The unlucky desire to be smart besets him, and 
prompts him to much foolish talk. There is reason for holding 
that the restriction of head-masterships to clergymen is harmful, 
though there is something to be said for it. This reason is 
that it limits the choice, and may often exclude the abler man. 
But this is not Mr. Hallard’s view. One of the “reasons for 
learning French” is that it will promote the restriction of the 
clerical head-master with his “semi-s#@vage, semi-bourgeois notions 
of morals.” What does he mean? Had Dr. Arnold such notions? 
Is he referring to the Ten Commandments? Does he agree with 
the bard who lamented over Mrs. Brownrigg? She had anti- 
clerical views of the Sixth Commandment in the matter of her 
apprentices, and aspired for the day when— 

“ France thall come and laws shall be no more.” 
This is a very powerful “ reason for learning French.” 


A Spoilt Girl. By Florence Warden. (F. V. White and Co.)— 
“Harry Brancepeth” is indeed “spoilt.” Indeed, we venture 
to think that she is impossible. She and her five brothers are, 
to our mind, caricatured copies of Di Vernon and her cousins 
the Osbaldistones. But though no one can suppose that Miss 
Warden’s characters are drawn from life, still the story is suffi- 











ciently readable. It is not wanting in incident, and the incident 
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is put together with some skill. Miss Warden knows how to tell 
a story, but she has not always got a good story to tell. 

Five Years in Canada. By W.M. Elkington. (Whittaker and 
Co.)—The writer of this volume went out in 1889 to learn farming 
from a settler near Strathclair on the Manitoba and North- 
Western Railway. After a while he bought a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres at Qu’Appelle. The country seems 
to have been sufficiently fertile, for oats sometimes yield one 
hundred bushels per acre, and wheat sixty. (How, we wonder, 
comes the average to be so low throughout Canada and the 
States?) Fish seem to be provided on an equally bountiful 
scale, for the author speaks of securing 5001b. (of pike) in a day. 
Among other remarkable objects in the North-West they have 
an “Episcopal Bishop,” and probably, though he is not men- 
tioned, a non-Episcopal. There is something to be learnt from 
the book. We note that Mr. Elkington was sorry to leave his 
rancbe. He gives this balance-sheet :— 

To Start With— 
100 cows... ... ... £700 
20 mares ... ... 240 


In Tiree Years— 
100 two year olds.. £600 
100 yearlings ... 400 
100 calves... - 266 
15 two year colts.. 125 
15 yearlings ... 86 
l5foals .. ... 50 
Stock will have increased from £940 to £1,527. 

Beggars on Horseback. By Martin Ross and C. @. Somerville. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—Two ladies go on a riding tour through 
various parts of Wales,and describe what they saw and what they 
felt. The authors try their hardest to amuse; possibly their 
efforts migit have been more successful if they had been less 
strenuous. The illustrations are decidedly good. 
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“LIBERTY ” DECORATIVE FURNISHING FABRICS, 


ORIGINAL, EXCLUSIVE, ARTISTIC, AND INEXPENSIVE, 
SPRING SEASON, 1896. 


ae y ae s 
LIBERTY.” CRETONNES. LIBERTY” MUSLINS, 
Artistic, Quaint, and Varied. Dainty Fabrics in exclusive designs 
Over 200 new patterns, many printed | and colour harmonies, at inexpensive 
both sides alike, prices. For Upholstery Draperies, 
Prices from 63d. to 2s. 9d. per yard, Price from 4d. per yard, 
New Patterns Post-free. New Patterns Post-free, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oO 8 LE RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 
OLD EMBROIDERIES, 
BROCADES, VELVETS, &¢. 
Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 


CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 


Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

















DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S 
GALLERIES. 








HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for short 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If euch are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
SIGHT Ophthalmic Optician, 
*® | President of “The British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “Our EyEs” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


O LET—COTTAGE, FURNISHED, adjoining farm, 
June Ist to July 18th. Bedroom accommodation for s‘x, two sitting rooms, 
tennis. Between Sturry and Grove Ferry Stations, S.E.R., 3} miles from former, 
and 5 miles from Canterbury. Two and a half guineas per week.—Apply, W- H. 
NUTHALL, Little Puckstone, Sturry, 


RESDEN.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for SIX YOUN G 

LADIES. Languages, Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteen years ex- 

perience in English school and family life. References g ven and asked.—For 
Prospectus apply to Friiu'ien KNOBLACH, Dresien-A., Wa!lourgisstrasse 1L 
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A Stick of For 6° 
VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP is said to last a year. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


LONDON. Established 1810. 





SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now be.r the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


TRADE-MARK. 





SPANISH 

RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach.—*"iiienr 
MINERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Offic'al Chemist to 
Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 
RU B | N AT —ahble in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 
” of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 
waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 

magnes an salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and C0., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Aperient. 









EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A D 1512 ; 
Hrad-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), arsisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester, 
Rivon, and other Schools.—-NEXC 41 ERM BEGINS MAY 5th 
For ferms, Scholarships, &c, apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPET:TION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Klection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





LANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 
SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN. Kefined Heme Life, combined with Special Educati: nal advantaves. 
Pupils from the Co'onies and Abroad receive individual care and attention. The 
_ ry aa ae from MAY 4th.—For Prospe-tus, apply to the Principal, 
ss K, G. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTIUN will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fres (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felstid, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS has been estab- 
lished. No extra charge.—Apply, Rev, HEAD-MASTER. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Cert ficate in Honours), assi-ted by a bem 
Graduate, PREYARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYA 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. —PIXHOLME, DORKING, 





EVENOAKS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — Modern and 

Class'cal Endowed School. Gord buildings, fine situation. Exhibitions to 

the Universitice. THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS in JULY.—D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Head-Master, 


a an ae 0 ¢O. bh, & &.6- a. 


THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXBIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 
COLOURS.—ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, 
April 27h, 54 Pall Mall East.—SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30a 

year, will be HELD in JULY (beginning July 8th), Classical, Modern, Science, 

and Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OYAL SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of OFFICERS 
of the ARMY.—An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the RV YAL 
SCHOOL, BATH, on OCTOBER 2lst and 22nd, 1896, for Three Entrance 
Scholarships of £50, £40, and £30 per annum, reducing school fees (tuition and 
board) to £30, £40, and £50 respectively, open to Daughters of Officers of the 
Army between twelve and thirteen years of age, and tenable until the holder has 
oonees ber seventeenth year.—For further particulars, apply to the LADY 
PRINCIPAL, Royal School, Lansdown, Bath, 
Office: 25 Cockspur Street, Londor, G. W. FORSTER, Secretary, 


ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
ractical study of French and German, Music, Painting. English comforts, 
Large shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. Reference, 
in England.—Prospectus on application to Mmes. GUYE. 











ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EX AMINA- 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

#50, six of £30 per annum, Ccuncil Nominations of £15 per anuum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarsbips,—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
teptember 24:h ' 
For Prospectus, &., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master— Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laborato:y. 
Fees from 14 t» 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCH in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 
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ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £30, others of less value -offered 
in JULY, Also, two Scholarships for Boys intended to enter the College 
** Army Classes,’ Candidates ca: be examined e'sewhere than at Glenalmond. 
—Appiy, Rev. the WAKDEN, Glenalmond, Perth—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SErTHMBER 18th. 





HE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM and 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL of ART, TUFTON STREET, DEAN’S 
YARD, 8.W.—Founded 1851; Incorporated 1893. President: The DUKE of 
WEsTMINSTER, K.G. The Art Classes, which have been attended by a 
growing and continued success for several years, have now attained an unpre- 
cedented record, and in order to make more class-room accommodation, the 
Council has decided to enlarge the premises. Donations are invited for this 
purpose, and will be thankfully received. Applied Technical Art will be taught 
to both sexes in the New Studios, Annual Subscriptions are also needed, 
Prospectus of the School of Art on application to the CURATOR, 
May, 1896, MAURICE B, ADAMS, F.R.1L.B.A., Hon. Sec. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75 
a year and a few Bursaries of £30, tenab’e for three gi in the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an EXAMINATION to held from JULY 7th to 
ilth, The College prepares Students for London Degrees and for Ox’ord 
Honour Examinations. ‘Che inclusive fee is £90 a year. Names must be entered 
before June 8th.—For form: of entry and further particulars apply to J. L. 
CLIFFORD-SMITA, Secretary. 


PROFESSOR of LATIN is REQUIRED by the UNI- 

‘ VERSITY of QUEEN'S COLLEGE, KINGSTCN, CANADA. £alary, 

$2,000.00. Duplicate applications fer the position to be forwarded to J. B, 

McIVER, Kingston, Canaca, and to SANDFORD FLEMING, O.M.G., Canadian 

Offices, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, London, England, before July 15th,— 
J. B., McIVER, Secre'ary. 


INDERMERE.— ORGANIST WANTED. July. 

; Young, growing Parish. Offers £30 a year at present. Fine church; 

surpliced choir. Organ (Binas) lately cost £1,000. Teaching. Ideal for refined 
organist with some means to begin with—VIOAR, St. John’s, Windermere. 














WANTED, TYPE-WRITING— 
MSS. and other matter. 


: Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words, or 43d. folio octavo size. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE. OLERK&NWELL. W.O. 





HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, 
LONDON, W.—The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 
ot the Fatherless Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and 
Civil Service) will TAK# PLACE eorly in JUNE. 
Forms of application cau be obt«uined at the College, or from tha Hon, Secre- 
tary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and mu-t ba sent in before May 30th, 
MAKGARET WiLiIAMSON, Lady Principal. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





RNOLD HOUSE, WALMER, KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate. 











LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—An EXAMINA. 

TION for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical and Modern) at the School 
and in London concurrently, JUNH 18th.—Full details from the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-OLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8. Devon. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not !e:s than EIGHT RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLAKSHIPS, and THREE VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE 

PLACE in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
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RADFIEL D COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR.- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guinea, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Sch: ol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Pablie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


eS 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 


. SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of hg REA pgED 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in Lon a 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARS 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
CATALOGUES sent on application. bai 


teeta a 

HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shillin 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Pra md 

Books, and Soupel Holnmes. a alepees. aot = stage free, Ordere by 

post execu'e: return.— an (only Address 

Street, London, E.C, 7 )» 67 Moorgate 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Pleat 
State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—-EDWARD BAKER’S GRkaT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 











T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, 260); Dey Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
= ae sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

ONE ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP ia Science, annual value £48,and ONE REID 
SCHOLARSHIP in Arts, annual value 30 Guineas, each tenable for three years, 
will be AWARDED on the result of the Examination to be held at the College 
on JUNE 23rd and 24th. 

Names to be sent in to the PRINCIPAL not later than June 15th, 

LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 





WOMEN), 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The PROFESSORSHIP in ENGLISH LANGUAGE (including Anglo-Saxon) 
end LITERATURE in this College will be VACANT at the end of this Session. 
Applications, with copies of testimon‘a's, to be sent by JUNE 16th to the 
Honorary Secretary at the Colleze, from whom all information may be obtained. 
The PROFESSORSHIP in HYGIENE will also become VACANT at the same 
date. LUOY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


ILITARY, CIVIL, and UNIVERSITY EXAMINA- 
. TIONS.—The Rev. J. LANGHORNE, M.A., V car of Lamberhurst, Kent, 
First-class Classical Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by Mathematical Honour Man, 
PREPARES PUPILS for the above Examinations. Many successes in Indian, 
Military, and University Lists.—Full particulars on application. 


7, a¢ 6 O Gb? 8. OcRve Ie A. 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
expenditure in 1895 exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, A'bert Gate, S.W. 

His Grace the Duxg of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers, 


TrmotHy Hoimes, Esq. 
vive Cc. L., TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of _,SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 

















ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vic:-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

BR‘. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
‘The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite-a- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are al'ow:d to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Rading-Room Qpen from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firrx Eprtioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 2ls.; to Members, 16s, 
0. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

17 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Buoks, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SPSUVENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws 0 suse £23,000,000 





Whitens the teeth, prewents decay, and: gives a 


ROWLANDS’ pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
: TOOTH POWDER, 
ODONTO 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances, 
Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 28. 91. per bor. 


Can be sent, port-free, by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London 
, “— réceipt of value in stamps, , 7 


NOW READY. 


A PLEA FOR GOD AND ASPIRATIONS FOR MAN, 


y 
Feap. 8vo, ls, 6d. 
London: Kraan Pau, TrEencu, Trisner, and Co., Lim'ted, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROOF OF THE WORLD,” 


PERSIA REVISITED, 1895, 


ith s.me Remarks on H.I.M. Moguffer-ed-Din Shah and the 
present Situation, 1896, 
By General Sir T. E. GORDON, K.C.I.E., 0.B., C.S.1, 
Formerly Military Attaché and Oriental Se:retary to H.M. Legation at Teheran, 
Author of “The Roof of the World.” 
Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
[Ready in a few days, 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
ANTARCTIC. 


A Voyage to the South Polar Regions in 1895, 
By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedit‘on. 
With Illustrations by W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A., and H, G. Burn Murdoch, 
my 8vo, 15s. [Nearly ready. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


AN ETON PLAYING~FIELD, 


Being an Account of the Eton College Mission in East London, 
By E. M. 8. PILKINGTON. 
Feap, 8vo, handsomely bound, 2s. 6d. 


THE BONDWOMAN. 


A Story of the Northmen in Likeland. 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Author of *' Thorstein of the Mere,” “The Life and Work of John Ruskin,” &:, 
With Map and a Cover designed by the Author. 
Cloth, 16mo, 3s, 6d. 

The story, written in the form of a Saga, illustra‘es domestic life in the trans'- 
tion period between Paganism and Christianity and the first great Scottish Raid 
after the Norse settlement of the Dales. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 

New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE, 1€96, 


Tue True MotivE AND Reason OF Dr. JameEson’s Ralrp. 
Fort. 

Some Fraws IN THE Epvcation BILL, 

CarpiInaAL Mannine’s Memory: Fresn Licuts. 

America as A Power. By Alexander Maclure. 

MurtvaL Arp AmMoxasT OurRseLves, By Prince Kropotkin, 

NatTurat ReQuitaL. By Norman Pearson, 

Tue ReauiaTion or StREET Music. By J. Cuthbert Hadden, 

Murper By Meastrs. By F. J. Waldo, M.D., and David Wa'sb, M.B, 

**Rounp Peas 1n Square Hours.” By B. M. God:all. 

Joun Appincron Symonps. By Frederic Harrison. 

Dip Ounavcer Meet Petrarncn? By J. J. Jusserand. 

AcCHTHAR: THE STORY OF A QUEEN. By Cornelia Sorabji. 

Has ovr Army Grown WITH ovr Empire? By Lient.-Col, Adva 

A PLEA FoR THE RESURRECTION OF Hgratpry, By Everard Green (“ Roug> 
Dragon”). 

Sueripan. By the Right Hon, W. E. Gladstone. 














By G. Seymour 


By J. G. Fitch, LD.D. 
By Reginald G, Wilberforcs, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


No, 160. JUNE, 1896, ConTENTS, 


1, Er1sopEs oF THE MONTH. 
2, THE RELATIONS BETWEFN THE UNITED STATES AND GaeaT Britain. By 
. B. Moore, Professor ef Political Kconomy at the University of 
Columbia, U.S. 
8. Justice To Eayrr. By Lord Farrer, 
4. ArtHuR Youne. By Leslie Stephen. 
5. Epitors, By a Contributor, 
6, Sourn Arica. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
7. Two Years in Ruopesia. By Lionel Decle. 
8 Tas Money or THe Far East. By Hon. George Peel, Secretary of the 
Gold Standard Defence Association. { 
9. Some Gossirine Reriections., By Frederick Greenwood. 
10, Uwron: SPIRITUAL OR EccLEsIASTICAL? By the Bishop of R’pon. 
11, EMANCIPATION FROM BHE JEws, By a Quarterly Reviewer. 
‘ 











London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Small crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD CRAVEN 


, D.D., Head-Master and afterwards Provost of Eton. By 
— Joun Tuackeray, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, 
formerly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Eton, 
Author of “ Trans'atious from Prudentius,” &. With Portrait and 
3 Coloured Illustrations. [Neat week, 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE STORY OF MY HOUSE.” 


IDYLLISTS of the COUNTRY SIDE. 


Being Six Commentaries concerning some of those who have apostrophized 
the Joys of the Open Air. By G. H. ErtwanaeEr, Author of “ The Story of 
My House,” “ The Garden’s Story,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT 
(Gruvdlinien der Philosophie des Rechts). Translated by Samurn W. Drpx, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. [Next week, 


NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISEOTION QUESTION. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION : 


its Fanction and Limits. Including Answers to Nine Questions submitted 
from the Leigh-Browne Trust. hy Sir BENJamin WaRD RICHARDSON, 
M.D, F.K.8. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 

ContENTS—Introduction—Indisyensable Experiment—Diccovery o* Arsesthesia 
—Lines of Painless Research—Ouuses of Disease, and Treatments—The Natural 
Method of Prevention of Disease—Erroneous Methods of Research—Instruction 
by Experiment—Experiment under Legal Enactment—A School of Preventive 


Mediciue. 


ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 


EDITED BY 
COMMANDER CHARLES N. ROBINSON, RB.N. 


«The series of naval handbooks edited by Commander Robinson has made a 
most hopeful beginn'ng, and may be counted upon to supply the growing 
popular cemand for information in regard to the Navy, on which the national 
existence depends,’—Times, 


Crown Svo, Illustrated, 5s. each. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION : the Con- 


stitution, Character, and Functions of the Board of Admiralty and of the 
Civil Departments it Directs. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey Hami.ron, G.O.B., 
late First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 
“It should be on the bookshelf of every one who is interested in the Navy, and 
should certainly be studied by every public man.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The MECHANISM of MEN-OF-WAR: 
being a Description of the Machinery to be found in Modern Fighting Ships. 
By Fleet Engineer Rearnaup O, OLpKNow, R.N. 


“This Look is a valuable contribution to the naval literature of totes. . 
—Globe, 


TORPEDOES and TORPEDO-VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on the Effects of Torpedo Warfare, by one who was present 
at the Yalu and Weiheiwei. By Lieutenant G. E. ARMsTRONG, late R.N. 


“Mr. Armstrong’s volame is a contribution to current naval literature, 
which no one who takes an interest in the position of the country should omit to 


cead.”—Morning Post, 
Other Volumes to follow. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Mr, FrepEric Harrison, in the Daily Chronicle, April 7th, 1896, says:—" Messrs 
Bell and Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to and im- 
proving the famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pronounced 
tobe ‘the usefullest thing I know,’ and......are comstantly adding tothe Libraries, 
in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard Works which no 
gentleman’s library should be without.” 


NEW VOLUMES, 
BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 


CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. SuitxeTo, M.A. With an Introduction 
by A.H. Buttey. Portrait of Burton, a reproduction of old engraved title, 
and a fall Index by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, 


Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticulture and Vinifi- 
cation. By J. L. W. Touvicuum, MD., F.R.0.P. Lond. Illustrated, 5s. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of 


the DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a Beenehen Intreduction by Moncurz 
. Conway, and Portrait. 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. Vols, I, and II. ready, 
Vol, III. shortly, 


COMTE’S POSITIVE PHILO®OPHY. 


Translated and Condensed by HaRniet Martingav. With Introduction by 
Freperic Harrison. 3 vyols., 58, each. 


*,* Mr. Frederic Harrison has added a condensation of the concluding portion 
of Comte’s work, omitted by Miss Martineau. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SQNS, 
YORK SMREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








Price 2s. 6d. 


Cosmopolis: 


An International 


Monthly Review. 


The June Number contains 


Three Important Articles on the 
free-Trade Jubilee— 


(1.) THE JUBILEE OF FREE TRADE, 
by HENRY DUNCKLEY (“ Verax”). 


(2.) RICHARD COBDEN, 
by PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


(3.) EIN JUBILAUM DES FREIHANDELS 
UND DER DEMOKRATIE, 
by THEODOR BARTH. 





ALSO, 
‘Tis an Ill Flight without Wings. 

JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
The Case against Goethe. 

Pror. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
Current French Literature. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 
Spring Exhibitions in Paris. 

D. 8. MacCOLL. 


The Globe and the Island. 
HENRY NORMAN. 





Pages Roumaines. 
E. ESTAUNIE. 


Henrick Ibsen. 
FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
La Véritable Histoire de ‘‘ Elle et Lui.” 
VICOMTE SPOELBERCH DE LOVENJOUL. 


Un Romancer Italien (Antonio Fogazzarro). 
COMTE DE GUBERNATIS, 


Le Livre a Paris. 
EMILE FAGUET. 


Revue du Mois. 
F. DE PRESSENSE. 


Poverino. 
MARIA JANITSCHEK. 


Ein Gang durch die Pariser Kunstsalons. 
CARL ALDENHOVEN. 


Auf dem Trasimenischen See. 
J. V. WIDMANN. 


Byron und Wordsworth. 
ALOIS BRANDL. 


Die Begriindung der Gesellschaft Jesu. 
M. PHILIPPSON. 


Die Nachfolge Richard Wagners. 
HEINRICH WELTI. 


Politisches in deutscher Beleuchtung. 
“I@NOTUS.” 


Lonpvon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, EiC. 
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BLISS, SANDS, AND CO. 


NOW READY. 


POPE LEO XIII. 


McCARTHY, M.P. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 3s.6d. Being the New Volume 
of the Series, “ Public Men of To-Day,” 


edited by S. H. Jeyes. 


PREVIOUS VOLUME, 
CASTELAR. 


* Valuab! 
Guardian, 


By Davin Hannay. 


** A spirited sketch of Spanish politics during the last half century.""—Times, 
le as an illustration of modern Spanish politics.”—Manchester 


By JUSTIN 


EN 
By Ma: 
Baden-Powell. 


By 





BRITISH SEA BIRDS. 


With 8 Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 


Cuarites Dixon. 
demy 8vo, gilt top, 10s, 6d. 


* A readable account of the various species which haunt our shores.”"— Times, 
“ May well find a place in every /ibrary of popular zoology.”—Glasgow Herald. 


4, LION-HUNTING. 


By 


Square 





ECONOMICS. 


&c, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


By Henry Duwnnine 
Macteop, Author of ‘‘ The Theory of Credit,” “* The “aon of Banking,” 


Photographs. 
Ready next month, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: BooxkmEN, LONDON. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


, + J.8.8. Barker, R.A New. 
lilustrated by Lieut.-Cul. RB. 8. 8. 


2, THE AMAZONS OF SHINGLE- 
FORD. By AntHony C, Deane, 
Tllustrated by F. 8. Wilson. 
8, TROUT-FISHING IN SPAIN. 
Marie Duncan. 
Illustrated by Lucien Davis, 


By Lorp DELAMERE, 
Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 
5, A RACE IN THE SOLENT. 
By Admiral Hon, Victor Monrtaav. 
Illustrated by R. T. Pritchett. 
6, UYCLING IN THE HIGH ALPS 
J Ouas. F, Simonp. 
Illustrated by N, J. Gibb and from 


London : 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES, 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier™), 
Priczr ONE SHILLING. 


Number 11. 
1. THE ROYAL MILITARY TOUR- 
NAMENT 


JUNE, 1896, 


7. THE ETHIOS OF MOD 
NEY: the Old fen rh 
By ABEL Ouarmay, 
8. STAG AND OHAMO UNTIN 
T¥ AUSTRIA. 18 HUNTING 
Cou: 
Illustrated by Trevor Badd 
9. POLO sacsrnor, 1896, 
y OUTHBERT Braptry, 
Illustrated by th z 
ae y the Author axd @, H. 
10, AMUSEMENTS UNDER COVER, 
By Witt Pigorr, 


11,O0F A FLINT 
OWNER. LOCK AND Ig 
y New W 
Ilnstrated by H. M. Boe 


12, SPORTING PRINTS. 
Illustrated, By Hever Prag, 


13, NOTES BY “RAPIER,” 





*.* The BADMINTON MAGAZINE, Vol. II., January—June, 1896, Prive 63,, 


is now ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





-' Current Educational Literature. 





Code: UNIcopE. 





JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “ JAQUES’ CROQUET,”—and beware 


Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Illustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free, 
J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


of imitations. 


An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 


Association, 





THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 


1. Professor Sully’s ‘‘ Studies of Childhood.” second Notice, 
2. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on the Greek Drama. 
3. Shakespeare and his Predecessors, 
4. A New School History of Rome. 
5. English Quotations. 
6. John Stuart Blackie. 
7. Alphabets and gyms 
8. The Educational Societies. — Teachers’ Guild, Head- 
masters’ Association, Headmistresses’ Association, Private Schools 
Assistant-Masters’ 
Association, Froebel Society, &c. 
9. Notes and Topics. 
10. Notices of New Books and New Editions. 
11. Literary Intelligence. 
Annual Subscriptions (7s, post-free) should be sent NOW. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY; Post-free, SEVENPENCE HALFPENNY. 


Offices: 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Association, Assistant-Mistresses” 





Monthly, price Ha'f-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For JUNE, 


THe Pouicy OF THE EpvucaTion Bru, By A. M. 
Fairbairn, D.D. 

THE LATE Marquis oF Batu. By Canon MacOoll. 

Mr. Hopson on Poverty. By W. H. Mallock. 

Lonpow RevisitEp. By William O’Brien. 

Art anv Lirz.—II. By Vernon Lee. 

THe INCARNATION: A STUDY IN THE RELIGIONS OF 
THE WoRLD. By W. W. Peyton. 

Tue Hicguianps or Natat. By Emile M‘Master. 

Mr. Tuxe anp His Work. By Sydney Buxton, 
M.P., and Howard Hodgkin. 

Tue Francipani Rusa. By Linda Villari. 

CuampaGNeE. By George Harley, M.D., F.8.S. 

Our TeLEGRaPHic Isotation. By Percy A. Hurd. 


London: Issister and Oo., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





s o - 
United Service Magazine. 
Contents FoR JUNE. Price Two Shillings. 

The Battle of Adowa—Anotber Part. 
Lity WoLFFsoun. 
Naval Cadetsbips. A Navat REFORMER, 
The Critics and the Infantry Attack. 
Q.,A Company Cfiicer. 
Now and Then. Major C. E. pz 1a Porr BERESFORD, 
Recollections of the Indian Mutiny Campaign. 
Major-General J. R. OLiver, C.M.G. 
Our Art of War as “‘ Made in Germany.” 
T. Mitter Macuire, LL.D. 
Punjaub Moveable Column under Nicholson. 
Lieut.-Colonel Crosse. 
The New Photography. A Most Practical Achievement, 
Major-General Mavrice, C.B.. 
A Military Experiment. Captain Henry J. Woopsipe. 
The Congo State: a Revelation, Oaptain SaLussury. 
Oorrespondence— 
Sir Hope Grant: a Study of Characte,, 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 














MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 168, 9% 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= — in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and ed en in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1681. 


President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod. SANITARY 
SUKVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPECTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
A R.I.B.4. SCHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive pamphlet free by post 
on application.—JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W, 





IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1651, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fall particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





AILWAY ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALL CLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIEE.) 





The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—* C 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 





needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


Contexts For JUNE, 1896. 


arrons, Obaps. 9-10, 

a OaNADIAN JUNE, 
3, Lzran Hunt. = 
4. “Usque aD MorrTeM. 
5, TozkeE Dars IN AcHILL Isianp, 
6. THR PERSONALITY OF Marcaret FoLuer, 
7, FroM THE PERSIAN OF HarEz. 
8. Some COLLECTING Fans. 
9, * My Lorp Mayor.” 
10, BALLADE OF A MoNTREUX GARDEN. 
11, Tus Novets or GrorGe MEREDITH. 
12, In St. Mary’s K1rkYarD, 

Aw Evenine In BOHEMIA, 
14, A Kine’s Davarrer. 


— NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 
MR, W. FRASER RAE’S BIOGRAPHY OF 


RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. Including much information de- 
rived from New Scurces. With an Iotreduction 
by Sheridan's Great-Grandson, the MaRQueEss OF 
Durrerin anv Ava, K.P., G.O,B. In 2 vols. demy 
vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, 26s, 
“The bicgraphy makes a genuine addition to lit- 
am If es its readers the real Sheridan, or 
at any rate a far more genuine preseutment than 
they ever had before.” —Athenzum, 
“Sheridan has at last been done just’ce to by a 
biographer who is accurate and painstaking.”— 


Spectator, 
NOW READY. 


LECTIONS. By Wituetm Kouxeg. In 1 vol, 
demy 8vo, with Portrait and Autographs, 14s, 
* All who love pleasant gossip and good stories 
will rejoice in this volume.”—Datly News, 
“The work is full of gossip, mostly of a pleasant, 
interesting kind, and contains scores of amusing 
stories.”"—Echo, 





NOW READY. 


WOMEN un ENGLISH 


LIFE. By Groraiawa Hitr, Author of “A 
History of English Dress,” & With Frontis- 
pieces, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s, 

“Has interested us extremely.”—Daily News, 

“The author’s aim has been to show what women 
have done, and under what conditiors they have 
done it, And she hus fulfille! her task with an 
ability and a temperateness that are above all 
praice,”— Wor 


NOW READY. 
The YOUNGER SONS’ 
COOKERY BOOK. By A Youneer Son's 


DaventeR. With Illustrations, in 1 vol. large 
crown 8yo, 6s. 

“The writer bas evidently not only a practical but 

a scientific knowledge of the subject; and the result 

isavery commendable and welcome volume.”’—Globe, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY, 


WISDOM’S FOLLY. By 


A. V. Durroy, Author of “‘ Theories,” “ Jonathan 
Toms,” &c. In1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


NOW READY. 


The MAN WHO DIS- 


APPEARED. By Rivinaron Prxz. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
NOW READY. 


LORD HEVER. By Prroy 


Hutzurp, Author of “The Romance of Shere 
Mote,” &c. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 12s, 
“Cannot fail to be appreciated and admired by all 
qualified judges of literature.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A novel of considerable! strength and interest, 
The story is wellj put together, and the dialogue is 
always fresh and spirited.” —Scotsman, 


NOW READY, 
HONOR OR M- 


THWAITE, By the Author of “ Lady Jean’s 
Vagaries.”” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An original story, naturally and effectively told, 


and lacking neither pathos nor humour.”—Daily 
Chronicle, 











A NEW EDITION, 


OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. 
Hrwry Woop. In red cloth, gold lettered on 
side, similar to the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2%. 6d. ; in 
green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
pla ner binding, 2s, 

London: 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


AS 
Vol. I. NORTHERN 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. 
Vol. Il. 


AFRICA: 
vem & 


LL.D., F.R.S. 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 


REISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


IN 12 VOLS., WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
Just published, Jarge crown 8vo, cloth, 15a, 


1 A: 
& EASTERN ASIA. 


Caucasta, Russian Turkestan, Srpgeria, CHINESE EMPIRE, AND JAPAN. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.RB.G.S. 
With 8 Maps and 91 Mlustrations. 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are,— 


By A. R. Wallace, 


MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.D. 


NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. Il. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
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DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





EFFINGHAM WILSON’S LIST 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged 
Just published, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
The SCIENCE of MONEY. By 
Avex. DEL Mar. 

“Mr. Del Mar will find no lack of supporters in 
the views he upholda...... A storehouse of referencs 
... .. Recommended both to student and master.’ — 
Glasgow Herald, 

‘*Mr, Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a 
subject, generally regarded as intricate and unat- 
tractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting manner, 
and those who desire a knowledge of the scientific 
aspect of money cannot do better than acquire it from 
this able treatise.” —Liverpool Courier. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


The LAW of RESIDENTIAL and 
BUSIN«:SS FLATS. By GrorGe BLackWwELl, 
of the Inner Temple, 

* A pretty complete exposition of the law from the 
aaa of view of both landlord and tenant,”—Daily 
ews, 


“The work shonld certainly prove of use to those 
concerned with flats."—Law Times, 


Feap. long 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. 


AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL. 
A Handy Guide to the West Australian Market. 
Compiled by G. B. Beeman and Freperic 0. 
Martureson and Sons. 

“ Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side-pocket, 
and the information it contains seems to be all that 
can be desired.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 62. net 


HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW 

and PRACTICE, By G. E. Emery, L.L.M. 
Clearly and concisely written, and seems to con- 
tain all information that is of practical value as to 
obtaining a patent.” —Law Times, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


HOME RAILWAYS as_ INVEST- 


MENTS. By W. J. STEVENS. 
** Few more instructive or able compilations have 
ever been put before the British investor.” 
—Financial Times. 
“ There is certainly more than half-a-crown s worth 
of information in the book, so that the purchaser 
must reap a good bargain.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

A SKETCH of the CURRENCY 
QUESTION. By OLive OCurusertson, B,A. 
Written in a scrupulously impartial vein ,without 
prejadice or passion...... Admirably written, and a 
capital compendium of the facts and arguments of a 
great question.”—Scotsman, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.O, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 





A CORNISH MAID, By L. 


Hiaeery. 3 vols, 


REDIVIVA. By Marian 


Comry. 2 vols, 


LATE IN LIFE. By Alice 


Perkix, 2 vols. 


A GIRL OF YESTERDAY. 


By Mrs, F, Hay Newron. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6a, 


A MINE OF WEALTH. By 


Esmi Stuart, Author of “ Married to Order,” 
“ Kestell of Greystone,” &c, 3 vols. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and 
other Storics. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” “‘My Lord and My Lady,” &. 1 vol 
crown 8yo, 6s. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


REVIEW. Nowready. Number for JUNE, 
1896 (73rd year). 2s. 6). Contents:—J. Tus 
PRESENT Situation or Sunpay Opsxine (con- 
tinued). By the Bishop of Hereford, Monsieur 
Yves Guyot, Rev. A. Webster, M.A., Rt. Hon. 
Jacob Bright, Rev. Bernard J. Snell, M.A,, J. 
Allanson Picton, Felix Moscheles, Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, M.A., Hodgson Pratt, H. Rutherfurd, 
Frederick Long, and Professor Corficld, with 8 
other articles. 


Frepericx Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Row, Strand, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. GEOFFREY DRACE’S NEW WORK. 


Ready this day, demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 


Ready this day, Svo, 10s. 64. 


COSMIC ETHICS; or, The Mathematical 


Theory of Evolution, showing the full import of the DOCTRINE of the 
MEAN, and containing the PRINCIPIA of the SOLENCE of PROPOR- 
TION. By W. Cave Tuomas, F.S.8. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE WARDLAWS. By E. Rentovur Ester, 


Author of ** The Way of Transgressors,” ‘'A Maid of the Manse,” “ The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. FLORENCE M. S. SCOTT. 
Just published, small post 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By F.LoreEnce 


M. 8. Scorr. 


NEW NOVEL BY LORD MONKSWELL. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 6s, 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord Monxswett, 


Member of the London County Council, and sometime Under-Secretary of 
State for War. 
NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 
Ready this day, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By James Parn. 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No, 156. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR JUNE, 


containing **VaLe!” by James Payn; “Crarissa Forrosa,” by W. E. 
Norris, Chaps, 21-24; “Men anp MANNERS IN FLORENCE;” “JUST A 
Freax;” “A City or Surrerine;” and “‘THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
GrorGE DriFFELL,” Part III., by James Payn. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epitep By W. L. CouRTNEY. 


JUNE. 
Mr. RHODES AND THE TRANSVAAL, By an Imperialist, 
JupE THE OpscurE. By Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Russia AND ENGLAND IN THE Far East. By W. 
Tue IntsH Layp Birt. By Judge O’Connor Morris,’ 
Two ARTICLES ON Persia, By Dr. J.C. Wills and James Mew. 
Our NEGLECTED ToriEs. By H. D. Traill. 
DETERIORATION OF Sout. By Vernon Lee. 
Tuer RoyaL ACADEMY AND THE New Gaturry. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
From CoppEN TO CHAMBERLAIN, By Edward Salmon. 
Tue WorKE OF THE CHARTERED Company. By Edward Dicey, O.B. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EpItED By OswALD CRAWFURD. 
JUNE NUMBER. 


THE HERB-MOON (Serial). By John Oliver Hobbes. 


And SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 
ARTHUR WILLIAM A BECKETT. J. HARWOOD PANTING 
OOTAVE THANET. JOHN FOSTER FRASER, 
JOHN STAFEORD. DOROTHEA EWART. STEPHEN ORANE. 


THE TRANSVAAL AND THE BOERS: a 


Brief History. By W. E. Garrett Fisner. Crown 8voe, 6s, 

**In his admirably concise, comprehensive, and unbiassed ‘brief history’ Mr. 
W. E. Garrett Fisher has produced, at a most opportune moment, the exact 
work which is needed by the average Englishman ; a work the value of which is 
out of all proportion to its dimensions, and one that no student of the leading 
political questions of the day can afford to overlook.” —World, 


BOHEMIA: an Historical Sketch. By 


Count Lurzow. With Maps, crown 8vo, 9:. 
“Should have a hearty reception in this country......Sober and correct, con- 
cise and pellueid.”—Glebe. 
“A valuable work.”—Scotsman, 
“Its value is unquestionable.”"—Leeds Mereury. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: a New Light on the 


World’s History. By H. Martyn Kennarp, With Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 63. 
“The author has garions theories which he supponts with much argumenta- 
tive ferce,”’—Peeple. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 








ities, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’ Ls7. 


FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.—New Volume, 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 


THE HARE.—WNarorat History. By 


Rev. H. A. Macpnerson.—SHOOTING, By the Hon. Gerarp 
—COURSING. By CuarLes RicHarpsonN.—HUNTING. 


the 


Lascertes, 


B 
and G. H, Loxoman.—OOOKERY. By Colonel Kexwix Henaca® a 
9 lilustrations by G. D. Giles, A. Thorburn, and 0, Whymyer. Orown 8yo ms 
’ 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895, 8vo, 18s, 
*,* The first part of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted to a ré, 
Political History of England during the year 1895. The events of Parlinsea te 
Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised. Foreign and Colo ial 
History is dealt with in pp. 222-416, In the second part a Chronological Summary 
is given of the principal events of the year, both foreign and domestic: thie 2 
followed by a Retrospect of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obit: t 
Eminent Persons. A full Index is an important feature of the book, <7 
*.* Volumes of the ANNUAL ReEGIsTER for the Years 1863-1891 i 
had, price 188. each. - =e 


THE GOSPEL OF EXPERIENCE; or, The 


Witness of Human Life to the Truth of Revelation. Being the Bo la 
Lectures for 1895, delivered in the Church of St. Peter, Faton Square. B 
the Rey. W. C. E. Newsoxt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Pang, 
Cathedral, Select Preacher before the University of Oxford, 1894 95, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown 8vo, 5a, ; 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


A HISTORY OF ROME TO THE DEATH OF 


CESAR. By W. W. How, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Merton College, 

Oxford, and H. D. Leren, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 

Oxford. With 9 Lithograph Maps, 12 Maps and Plans in the Text, and 

a. Illustrations from authentic Archsological Sources, Orown 
vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE FLOWER-SELLER: a Book of Poems, 


By Lady Linpsay. Crown 8vo, 53. 

** The pictures which Lady Lindsay presents to the reader are clear and true 
in tone, the emotions which she expresses are sincerely and sympathetically por. 
trayed. She has made a step forward in her art, and has made it with real 
success; and to do this is far more desirable than to repeat an old achievement 
with all the certainty of triumph,”’—Mx, ARTHUR WaUGH in the Daily Courier, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS—JUNE. 


The ALARM in MATABELELAND. Sir Joun WILtoversy, Bart. 
EARLY DAYS in RHODESIA, Lady Henry rav.tt. 
The BISHOP and the FOOTBALL, Basiu THomsoy. 
EDGAR ALLEN POE, CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
ARABIAN POETRY of the DAYS of IGNORANCE. 


WILFRED ScaweEn Bivyt, 
MADE in GERMANY.—VI Se 
The ASSASSINATION of NASIRU’D-DIN-SHAH. 
Tre DUELLING CRAZE. 
BEETHOVEN and HIS TEN SYMPHONIES. 
The COLOUR-PRINTS of JAPAN: an APPRECIATION. 


Epwarp F, Strayer. 
PILLORY and CART’S TAIL. 





Epwarp G. Browyg. 
Kart Buin, 
J. F. Buxcrmay. 


Francis Watt. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
THE CENTENARY BURNS. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BURNS 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY and T. F. HENDERSON. 
Vol. I, ready. Complete during 1896. 

“Tt is a rare satisfaction to be able to say that we possess at last the definitive, 
final edition of Burns, It has been a century and more in arriving, but it is well 
worth waiting for.”—Pall Mall Gazette, , 

“This latest, handsomcest, and most trustworthy edition.”"—Notes and Queries. 

“From cover to eover yields testimony of the care and the thought, the taste 
and the cost bestowed upon its production Of the scholarship and literary 
acumen di-played in the Notes, it is also not easy to speak in adequate terms of 
praise.’”’—Scotsman, ‘* At once beautiful and excellent.’’—Times. : 

Lisrary Epition (limited), in 4 vols. tall 8vo, on Mand-made Paper, contain- 
ing Facsimilia of MSS, and of all the Authentic Portraits, at 10s. 6d. the vol. ng 

ILLUSTRATED EpiTI0N, in 4 vols. demy 8vo, containing an Etched Portrait d 
from 20 to 24 Original Etchings by W. Hole, R.8.A., and Facsimilia of MSS. 
Price 10s. 6d, the vol. net. A few on Large Paper, 31s, 6d. the vol. net. 

An Essay on Burns by Mr. Henley will appear in Vol. IV. 


Edinburgh: T. C. and E. C. JACK; and Booksellers. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


AAR Ween WW 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS: 





Next week will be published. 


SCHOPENHAUER’S SYSTEM 
PHILOSOPHICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


By Witt1aM CALDWELL, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social Philo- 
sophy, North-western University, U.8.A., formerly Assistant to the Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics, Kdin., and Examiner in Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo, 10s, 64. net. 


This day is published. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND 
THE ROMISH SCHISM. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 











At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS. 


By Srpyry 0. GRIER, Author of “In Furthest Ind,” &. Orown 8vo, 63, 








New Work by Dr. Robert Munro. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES 
IN BOSNIA- HERZEGOVINA 
AND DALMATIA, 


With an Account of the Proceedings of the Oongress of Archwologists and 
Antbropologists he'd at Sarajevo in 1894, By Ropert Munro, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘The Lake Dwellings of Earope,” “ Ancient Scottish 
Lake Dwellings,” &c. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 





The Life of Professor Blackie. 


JOHN STUART BLACKTHE. 


A Biography. By Anna M.Sroppart. New and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 62. 





The Morse Lectures of 1895. 


THE WHENCE AND 
THE WHITHER OF MAN. 


A Brief History of bis Origin and Development through Conformity to Er- 
vironment. By Joun M. Trier, Professor of Biology, Amherst College, 
U.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 





At all Libraries. 


SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON 
IN THE IRELAND OF HIS DAY. 


By Lady Frreuson, Author of ‘The Irish before the Conquest,’’ ** Life of 
William Reeves, D.D.,” &c. With Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


Recent Six~Shilling Novels. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. By Nem Munro. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A new sort of Scots tale. There is romance, there is human nature, and 
there is originality in these stories.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Thrilling Highland stories, told with a power that promises a brilliant 
future for their author.”’—Illustrated London News. 


A FOREIGNER. An Anglo-German Study. 


By E. Gerarp (Madame de Laszowska), Author of “ A Secret Mission,” &c. ; 
Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &. Orown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Whether individually, or in combination, the joint-authors of ‘ Reata’ never 
fail to provide their readers—and reviewers—with excellent entertainment...... 
The picture of Euphemia’s trials and difficulties, her rebellion and repentance, 
is drawn with skill and humour,’’—Athenzum, 


GREY MANTLE AND GOLD FRINGE. By 


P= Storrak Metprum, Author of “The Story of Margrédel.”’ Orown 
0, 63, 

“Mr. Meldrum’s men have backbone and individuality...... they are essentially 
the people one has met, or could at least expect to meet...... One not infrequent! 
comes upon the happy phrase, the picturesque and graphic metaphor, that lente 
distinetion to style.”—Daily Resor. 


THE WRONG MAN. By Dororssa Gerarp 


(Madame Longard de Longgarde), Author of ‘* Lady Baby,” “ The Rich Miss 

Riddell,” &c.; Joint-Author of “ Reata,” &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 

“ Another of D. Gerard’s charming stories...... The book takes its place among 
the best from Miss Gerard’s pen.”—Daily News, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 968, JUNE, 1896. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 
Tne NovELs o¢ Joun Gatr. 
My Frienos wHo Orci, 
Captain Francis Lawton. 
THE oe 
Tue New OSSTRUCTION A SERIOUS 
DaNGER, 








A Nava Urorra. 
CaRDINAL MANNING, 
Somn-Erisopes in A Lona LiFe, By 
F. M. F. Skene, 
Ay Uxcrowssp Kine: a RoMANCE oF 
1e8 PoLitics. 








WILLIAM BLACKWO®D AND SONS, 
BDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
A NEW SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 


By MANY WRITERS. 
Edited by Professor T. Currrorp ALLBUTT, M.D., LL.D. 
To be completed in 5 Volumes. 
Vol. I. PROLEGOMENA and INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, 252. net. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


TOM GROGAN. 


__ By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
With Iliustrations by Charles S, Reinhart. 


DENIS. 
A Study in Black and White, 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE COURTSHIP OF 
MORRICE BUCKLER. 


A Romacce. By A. E. W. MASON. 
TIMES,—“ It is a pleasure to meet a romance of historical times so vigorous, 
brilliant, rapid, and exciting as ‘The Oourtship of Morrice Buckler.’ Since 
Mr. Stevenson’s deatb, perhaps nobody has produced anythiog so magic.lly 


vivid as the gambling scene.” 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
SPEAKER.—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN EAST AFRICA. 


THROUGH JUNGLE & DESERT. 


By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, F.R.G.&% 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and Maps. 
Large 8vo, 2ls, net. 


A narrative of nearly two years’ exploration in the rezion of the river Tana, to 
the Sonth-West of the British East African Protectorate. It contains much 
interesting information about the country and its inhabitants, and recounts 
many bairbreadth ‘scapes and adventures by flood and feld. 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF 


TRUSTEES, Six Lec'ures delivered in the Inner Temple during the Hilary 
Sittings, 1896, at the request of the Council of Legal Education. By 
AveusTINE BiRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Edited, with an 


Introduction and Notes, by Ricoarp G. Movuttoy, M.A. (Camb.), Ph D. 
(Penn.) 16mo, 2s. 61. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
LUSTRATED BY HUGH THOM 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane 


Austex. With an Introduction by Austrm Donsoyx. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

















16mo, cloth, 1s. net.: Persian, ls. 6d. net each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vols. XV. and XVI. IDYLLS of the KING. Parts IV. «nd V. 
EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Witttam Kunicut. To be completed in 15 
volume. Vols, I.-1V., Globe 8vo, 5s. each, Each volume contains a Pur- 
trait and Vignette etched by H. Manesse, 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will constitate when completed a work that is a perfect 
model of editing.” 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By.J. BR. Grrey. Vol, VII. THE REVOLUTION, 1683-1760. MODERN 
ENGLAND, 1760-1767. Globe 8vo, 5s. To be eompleted in 8 volumes, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. By Hernricr 


Hertz, late Professor of Physics in the University of Bonn, With an In- 
troduction by Professor Puitirprp Lenarp. Authorised English Translatio. 
by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., and G. A. Scott, B.A., B.Sc. 


PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS OF MEDICINE. 


By Atrrep Danie.t, M.A., D.Sc., Examiner in Physics to the Roya) 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, &. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE, 1895. 














Price One Shilling. 
OonTeENTS. 
1, Tue Sxecrer or Sarnt Fuiorer.| 5. Toe Romance or A STALt, 
Chaps. 4-6. 6. A FLORENTINE DEsPOT, 


2. Into THE Jaws or DEATH. 7. Iw Brprrorp Bay. 
8. Tue First Scots BricapDe. 8. THe Waite Roap. 


4. AN ARM-CHAIR PHILOSOPHER, 9. OLp AND New Rapicats. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. 
The following are the leading features of the JUNE Number :— 

IMPR#ESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRIOA,—II. By James Bryce. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE ALHAMBRA. By ExizanetH Ropins 
PENNELL. With Pictures bv Joseph Pennell. 

SIR GEORGE TRESSADY.—VIII. By Mrs. Humpury Warp. : 

Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. By Winston Ohurchill—The Harshaw Bride. 
Part II. By Mary Hallock Foote,—And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


Tllustrated, price 1s., contains, besides many Stories and Articles, Sindba’, 
Smith, and Co., by Albert Stearns a Swordmaker’s Son, by 
William O, Stoid urd (econtinued)—The Story of Marco Polo, by Noah Brooks 
(céntinued)—Grizzly Phil, by Sidford F, Hemp. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 
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OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COvS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











IMPORTANT NEW WORK,—In One Volume, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF AUSTRALASIA 


Its Discovery, Colonisation, and Development. 


By z S. LAURIE,  Barrister-at-Law; formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, and Director of Public Instruction. 


EARLY PRESS OPINION.— Mr. Laurie book, dedicated to the Marquis of Lorne, throws new light upon the history of the 
great British island. It will be read universally with pleasure. It is remarkable for the wealth of its information, and asa history 
of our Australian colony it will upon every hand be highly valued.”—IRISH TIMES. 





COMPLETION OF THE BARRAS MEMOIRS. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by GEORGE DURUY. With Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Plans. In 4 vols., handsomely bound in buckram, gilt top, 16s. per volume. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The two volumes now published will be found also of great interest and importance.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Few things more interesting than these ‘Memoirs’ have appeared.” 
MORNING POST.—“ Highly interesting and far more vivid and entertaining than the Talleyrand Memoirs.” 


A RETROSPECT. By Mrs. Russe~tt BaRrrineTon. 


Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Being a Series of Articles upon Modern Art, including an “In Memoriam ” tribute to Lord Leighton, 




































SECOND EDITION in the Press, 


MADELON: a New Novel. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of “ Pembroke,” “A New England Nun,” §c, Cloth extra, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—< A work of much beauty and originality.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— She bas never failed to make progress in her literary career, each new production seeming to add 
something to the sum total of her qualities. From the simple and quiet truthfulness of ‘A New England Nun’ we advance to the 
firm psychological drawing in ‘ Pembroke,’ and thence to the dramatic strength and vigour of her latest book, ‘ Madelon.’” 





NOTE.—AHUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF THESE NOVELS HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Thomas Hardy’s Novels 
AUTHOR’S UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. 


With Frontispiece Etching’s, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 





“I believe there are many—I have long since joined their ranks—who consider Mr, Hardy in many respects the most remark- 
able of English-speaking novelists.”"—Siz WattTrr Besant. 





TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. DESPERATE REMEDIES. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
TWO ON A TOWER. A LAODICEAN. 
THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

| THE WOODLANDERS. LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 

JUDE THE OBSCURE. WESSEX TALES. 


“Of writers that gain the reader’s attention in the development of character and plot, there is, perhaps, but one that can 
compel an equal interest towards scenery—Barrie and Kipling and Quiller-Couch can do this; but better than all—to our 
thinking at least—Thomas Hardy.”—From TEMPLE BAR, May, 1896. 





London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle St., W. 
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